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r sing’ the inter- 

tof the establiahment of the 
‘Presbyterian Church, and of 
ligious institations in.New Orleans, special 


noti¢e should te takewefione whose name 


longet period ‘barning light. 1 
refor_to, the Rey! Slias Cornelius, a man 
Whig passewped .ip, AP eminent degree, the 


apirit, oF faster, and who in. that spirit 
of: humility, end. gonl, and self-encrificing 


devotion, consecrated pdwers of no ordinary 
strength to the work!of God.‘ Mr. Corne- 
lint Was one of Tate which 
tiwaketiod ottier: feelings but admira- 
fon apd love, and of gratitude: to God for 


ae the world with their mfluence. . I 


knew Of no 'than lived within the 
short ‘space of. my life, whem, having not 
ween: or personally known in ‘any way, 
“hive loved as’ I’ Joved’ him. I was 
quite young ‘gt the fimne of his’ death, but 
T had to zegard hirm with vene- 
ration and affection, which few whom I 
-havé intimatelysknown have excited, and 
memory precious in my heart be- 
yond ‘expression. I allude to Mr. Corne- 
‘lius in this ‘connection, because it was pro- 
bably through him. that the, attention of 
Larned was first called to this. field, and 


because he acted aga pioneer to prepare | — 


the way for hie’ coming, and for his warm 
hearted reception by-the few Friends of the 
Medecnier thea in New Orleans. 

la Jawaary, 1817, Mr. Cornelius, by ap- 
pointment from the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
from the. Connecticut Missionary Society, 
commeaced: a tour through the southers 
and south-western part of our country. He 
‘was commissioned by the former Society 
to. visit various’ Indian tribes, and also 
to obtain finds during the progress of his 
journey for supplying them with the pri- 
vileges of the gospel. In the accomplish- 
ment of this.work he spent some time at 
‘Washington, conferring with the officers 
of government, and making necessary ar- 


' yangement for the establishment of schools 


among’ thé Indians. His attention was 
specially ‘directed by the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society to New Orleans to inquire 
into its spiritual condition, and to take such 
measures as might effect the establishment 
of e charch. It is probable that on his 
way Bouth»he made the acquaintance of 
Larned, who was’ in the Princeton Semi- 
naty, and that the arrangements were then 
thn, join him in New Or- 
Jeans, when he should have completed the 
academic year at the Seminary. They 
were soon afterwards in correspondence 


upon the subject, as one which had been de- | P 


finitely arranged. Mr. Cornelius reached 
New Orleans December 30th, 1817.° The 
entry. which he made in his journal under 
that date will be read with interest, as de- 
soriptive of the commercial importance and 
ppiritual destitution of the place. He wrote 
as follows: 
& This arrived at New Orleans, 
in the steamboat Vesuvius, forty-eight hours 
from Natchez. is difficult to describe 
d upon the Le 
wee of a city to which I had been direct- 
ing my course, on a journey of three thou- 
sand miles. The constant hum of business, 
the crowded streets, and numerous ships 
which lined the river,.gave at once the most 
convincing evidence of the growing impor- 
tance of’ New Orleans among her sister 
cities. Indeed, it is physically certain, that 
a place which’ commands the commerce of 
one of the greatest rivers in the world, with 
éts numerous tributary streams, must one day 
renk with the Jargesat cities on the globe. 
That place of such importance, and con- 
taining nearly thirty thousand souls, should 
have but one, Protestant minister, is a stain 
upon the Church. | 
“found the city peculiarly destitute of 
Protestant preaching of any kind. During 
the last winter two Baptist clergymen la- 
boured here, but had both left the city seve- 
ral months ago, and it was doubtful whether 
either of them would return. Mr. Hull, 
the Episeopal clergyman, who has for seve- 
ral. years been stationed here, had not 
ched during:the warm season, and had 
| able to deliver but few discourses since 
the cool weather had returned. In this sad 
condition I found the city. ‘The pious 


people, and there is a considerable number 


of different denominations, had long been 
waiting for some one to break to them the 
bread of life. Fo ting ‘the peculiarities 
of party, they stood’ ready to rally around 
any evangelical minister of Christ, and lend 
him their support and their prayers. For 
months they had enjoyed _.no regular preach- 
ing, and the Sabbath, as it came, seemed the 
signal for unrestrained and universal mirth. 
_ “It is said that New Orleans is a sickly 

ace. Admit it. But is it not a shame 
and réproach to the Christian Church, that 
snch a reason should damp the zeal, or 


| - prevent the approach of Christian mis- 


sionaries, when it catinot hinder thousands 
who, from the love of gain, establish them- 
selves here for: years, and often for life, 
without a. single fear? I blush while I 
think that the servants of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, should be so much 
more interested and persevering than the 
servants of God. And I will not cease to 
hope and pray, that hereafter no occasion 
may exist for a lamentation so bitter and 
reproachful”” 
_ On the 8th of January Mr. Cornelius 
wrote in his. journal ; in 
. & This day heard to my joy, that a letter 
had been recently received in town, from 
Mr. Laraed, who at the time of writing 
was at St, Louis’ on his way. to the. city. 
the same Guide who has protected him 
thus far, apeedily conduct him to the field, 
hich wails for his Isbours.” 
_ her Mr. ‘Larned’s arrival Mr. Corne- 
lias gave into his hands the eaterprise of 
tuildiug-ap ‘a church, and directed his own 
Gitention chiefly toa more neglected ‘part 
the population. He visited the hospital 
fequendy, preaching ‘publicly and from 
te couch the gospel of Christ, person 
ally suffering, while he adminis- 
tered:inatruction and comeolation to the sick 
the Sidings of parden for #in'through 
erucified “Baviour.’ He ‘sought dat’ the | 


it @iffyses sympathy through the soul. 


able riches of Christ, in affectionate words 
which melted the hearts of those who had 
braved many a storm at’ sea. He also 
preached “frequently to a congregation of 
‘Africans, and ‘visited them in sickness, 
and by some of them his labours aré still 
remembered with the deepest gratitude, 
He aleo made himself eminently useful to 
the emigrants who were’ landing in’ great 
numbers, and became as, it were, a father 
to many orphans who were ‘éast upon the 
charities of the world’ in this distant city. 
“The blessing of thoge that were ready to 
perish came upon him, because he deliver- 
ed the poor that cried, and the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help him.”” While 
engaged on these self-denying labours he 
also rendered important aid to Mr. Larned, 
and as‘his-own mission hete was tempora- 
ry, and Larned’s permanent, he sought in 
every way to make the position of the lat- 
ter one of great usefulness. He rejoiced 
in Larned’s popularity and success, contri- 
buting all that was in his power to secure 
him the esteem and affection of the people 
at first and at all times. To the labours of 
Elias Cornelius is New Orleans in no 
small measure indebted for the establish- 
ment of the institution of the gospel here. 
Yours most truly, Evszsivs. 


For the Presbyterian. 

Seasonable Remembrancer. 

Messrs. Editors—Y our correspondent 
‘<W. NN.” in calling the attention of the 
churches to the provisions made by our 
General Assembly for ‘disabled minis- 
ters,” has been doing a good service. 
Among she several schemes of Christian 
benevolence there are few that answer 
so fully to that pursued by the apostle 
Paul in his collections for the poor saints 
at Jerusalem. If the ministry, does 
not sustain to the Church precisefy the 
relation of a household to its guardian 
head, yet.as the servants of the Church, 
their temporal provision comes as just- 
ly within her duty as the same provi- 
sion by the head of a household does 
for ‘* those of his own house.”’ 

The main design, however, of the 
present communication is to suggest 
the probable reason why this scheme, 
go generously submitted by the General 
Assembly, has not been to a greater 
extent carried ont. And first, by far 
the greater share of the Presbyteries 
have not taken action upon the subject 
at all; and secondly, those that have 
done so, have never sufficiently urged 
their ministers and the- churches to 
their due diligence in the matter. Doubt- 
less, if the scheme fails, the above will 
be found to embrace mainly the rea- 
sons. 

It may be safely presumed that no 
congregation will refuse its contribution 
in which the subject.shall be judiciously 
resented by its minister. The writer 
of this has had occasion in two churches 
to present this subject, and in both 
cases was the response favourable; 
while, no doubt, the churches generally 
were ‘“‘ready a year ago.’ There are 
few topics that furnish so ample mate- 
rial for @ public discourse as ministerial 
support— a subject which composes an 
important part of the ‘‘counsel of God,” 
and which no minister should “shun to 
declare.”’ But since, in the subject 
under consideration, there is no direct 
appeal in his individual behalf, there 
need be no delicacy in presenting it. 

Some dislike to solicit contributions 
for any object from feeble churches 
over which they may have the care. 

Allow here the mention of a case of 
actual occurrence, not many years ago. 
A minister over a very feeble church 
refused, on account of their penury, to 
call for contributions in support of the 
several schemes of Christian benevo- 
lence. That church, during his connec- 
tion with it, received not only more 
than the usual grant to missionary 
churches, but remained stationary as to 
the amount raised for ministerial sup- 
port, though its incumbent was favour- 
ed with talents which subsequently se- 
cured for him the pastorate over an im- 
portant and wealthy church in one of 
our largest cities. The present pastor 
of this same feeble church has, since 
his connection with it, faithfully pre- 
sented the claims of the several Boards 
of our Church, and received contribu- 
tions, though small, for the same, in- 
cluding the fund for the relief of dis- 
abled ministers. And instead of en- 
croaching upon his own support, the 
practice ee been attended witha grad- 
ual increase of ability on the part of 
the church toward sustaining its minis- 
try, so as now to be very little, if at all, 
dependent upon foreign aid. ‘There 
is that ‘giveth and yet increaseth,” a 
sentiment applicable to churches as well 
as to individuals. And those ministers 
who fail to keep their congregations ac- 
quainted with the wants of the Boards 
of the Church and the several objects 
of Christian benevolence, and refuse to 
call for contributions in aid of the same, 
however limited may be the means of 
those churches, will have the mortifica- 
tion eventually, to find that they have 
mistaken the true means of church pro- 
gress. But this communication already 
exceeds its intended limit. It is hoped 


the subject so ably and opportunely 


submitted by ““W. N.” will receive its 

roper attention from those whose duty 
it is to present it, and that the above 
anquentens will serve to provoke each 
to love and to good works. ce 


. THE DOMESTIC ALTAR. 


Family prayer, says Cecil,,may be 
made a vast engine of power to the 
whole circle., It says there is,a God, 
ines a reverence for his charac- 
proclaims a life to come, and 
points to. the api land. It fixes the 
idea of responsibility in the mind, while 


ter. It 


“Jt furnishes a judicious parent with 
an, opportunity of glancing at faults, 
where direct sdmonition might. be inex- 


government and 


- 


advantages sre 


+ For the Presbyterian. | 


WESTERN NEW YORE. — 
Starting from Philadelphia on a Fri- 
day morning, and taking the Housa- 
tonic road from New York to Albany, 
I reached the latter place at midnight, 
nearly three hundred miles. From 
thence to Rochester, about two hundred 
and fifty miles, I accomplished in eleven 
hours, over an excellent railway and in 
superior cars. - The Jast time I was in 
Rochester was in 1825, when, as a 
sophomore in college, I strolled through 
a small town having stumps in its 
streets. Now the city numbers about 
40,000 inhabitants—a great change in 
the city, and a great change in the 
traveller who now came to preach the 
gospel of Christ. At the cordial invi- 
tation of the Rev. Dr. Hall, a brother 
beloved in the Lord and honoured in 
the churches, my visit was in special 
reference to the cause of education. 
On Sabbath morning, in walking to 
church, we came to a stone Gothic 
building, which I supposed belonged to 
the Episcopalian denomination, and was 
proceeding on my way when I observed 
that Dr. Hall was about turning in. 
*¢ What,” said I, “is this your church? 
A fine building, but I had no idea that 
this was the Old-school Presbyterian 
church of Rochester!” I was glad 
to hear that it was. The edifice is of 
@ simple and elegant. style of Gothic 
architecture, a fine specimen of the 
ecclesiastical. The interior is both 
beautiful and commodious. The pews 
and gallery are painted oak, and the 
eneral effect of the entire arrangement 
is excellent. The congregation was 
large. I was struck with its appear-. 
ance of intelligence and sedateness. 


There was, moreover, to my eye, an un- 


usual proportion of men—young men 
and middle aged. The choir is nume- 
rous and excellent, with flutes and base- 
viol, but it witched the singing away 
from the congregation, which is not ac- 
cording to the better mode of old times. 
In the afternoon I preached again to 
the congregation, scarcely less numerous 
than in the morning; and in the evening 
at six o'clock I preached to the youn 
people in the lecture room. Dr. Hall 
wisely lays out his strength upon the 
young. The Sabbath evening meeting, 
or young people's meeting, is well at- 
tended, and is devoted to religiofis in- 
struction in the doctrines of the Bible. 
The Confession of Faith, or Shorter 
Catechism, is systematically studied; 
and the young men and ladies some- 
times send in written, well prepared 
answers to topics  geohaeed given out. 
*‘Here,”’ thought I, true wisdom.” 
A minister who takes care of the young 
and trains them up in Bible truth, will 
save them from-.the errors of wild-fire 
fanaticism, perfectionism, Oberlinism, 
and that conglomerate of wretched de- 
lusions that has wrought such mischief 
among the Presbyterians of Western 
New York. If all our ministers were 
to imitate Dr. Hall in his attention to 
the young, our Church would be more 
intelligent in its piety, and more effec- 
tive in its example. I confess that I 
was delighted that my expectations 
were even more than realized, in find- 
ing Dr. Hall’s church so large, influ- 
ential, and prosperous, and all things 
betokening good. 

After the evening service I attended 
the First church, and heard a sermon 
on Justification by Faith. The dis- 
course was, to an Old school man, de- 
fective, inasmuch as it had no allusions 
to the atonement of Christ. The 
preacher’s manner was solemn, sincere, 
and impressive, and his matter well 
thought out, with the above very.serious 
exception. The edifice will seat about 
as many as Dr. Hall’s. The organ did 
not improve the music to my Puritan 
ears, nor was a very long “voluntary” 
an edifying preliminary to the service. 
I observed that both in Dr. Hall’s and 
the First church, the people stood up 
during the singing, and sat down during 
prayer. To my question after church, 
as to the meaning of this innovation on 
Presbyterian order in singing, I could 
obtain no satisfactory answer, except 
that it was quite general in Western 
New York. Is it an imitation of the 
hierarchical churches? Or is it to re- 
lieve the posture of sitting too long? 
Or is it to.give the curious an oppor- 
tunity to look round at the choir? Or 
is it to enable the congregation to use 
their lungs better in singing? ‘Vot the 
last, for the choir monopolized the song. 
Whatever the reason is, the uprising in 
singing and the down-sitting in prayer 
struck me as by no means an improve- 
ment in Presbyterianism. 

As one of the results of my visit to 
Rochester, my mind was fully impressed 
with the wisdom of Dr. Hall’s course in 
coming over to the Old-school Assem- 
bly, without waiting for the Rochester 
Presbytery. The brethren in that Pres- 
bytery are believed to be, with a few 


exceptions, orthodox men; but neither 


they nor their churches are prepared to 
make any decisive movement at pre- 
sent, nor for years to come, in my 
judgment. Such a movement requires 
perhaps, more -thorough Presbyterian 
sympathies, than are to be found or 
can be easily cultivated. The true po- 
licy of the Old-school is just to go 
quietly forward, and occupy the ground 
according to their opportunities. The 
argument against the Plan of Union, as 
exhibited in the state of Presbyterianism 
in Western New York, is far more pow- 
erful even than the arguments used in 
the Assembly of 1837. Let the Old- 
school beware of any plan for general 
re-union under present circumstances. 
Let all animosity cease; let us recog- 
nize each other as brethren; but a 
union, on any thing like a general: 
scale, would only foment new troubles, 
and introduce alienations now sup- 
pressed by our peaceable and happy 
separation. The mongrel Presbyte- 
rianism of the Plan of Union is one 
of the bad forms of sectarianism 
ot up in America. It must die out 
before many years, and the sooner the 
better. In the meantime, let our own 
branch of the Church pursue her own 
quiet way, and in a spirit of true evan- 
gelical aggression, do the Master's 
work wherever opportunity invites. If 
Presbyterianism ever recovers from its 
dishonoured and inefficient state in 
Western New York, it. must be in part 
by ‘the ‘open ‘renouncement of their 
false position by churches which are 


often tell us so. 


as Government agents, but all to but 


First Church, strong in piety, intelli- 
gence, #hd*social influence, and a few 
others, felt ready to bear the same tes- 
timony. But far distant be the day 
when unsound ministers, and unsym- 
pathizing congregations, shall be able 
to disturb again the ‘peace of our Is- 
rael, or be encouraged to return to our 
Assembly, which prefers truth and 
unity to numbers. R. 


— 
— 


Whiskey the Ruin of Indians. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Iowa anv Sac Mission, Fed. 4, 1851. 

Messrs. Editore—But few things are 
so trying to the missionary, and so 
deadly to the interests of the Indians, 
as the introduction and use of ingoxi- 
cating liquors. The question is often 
altel. whether the Indian is not more 
fond of stimulating drinks than white 
men? Some are of opinion that he is, 
and in support of this notion . the fami- 
liar story of the Winabago is not, un- 
frequently told; in which it is said that 
an Indian, after being drunk, was asked 
how he felt when intoxicated. He re- 

lied, “‘I can’t describe how I felt, but 
i would like to feel so again.” Conclu- 
sive as this may be to the minds of 
some, yet we have known instances in 
which it required much persuasion to 
get them to taste the first drop, and 
who, if left to themselves, would not 
again have indulged. Those who have 
contracted these habits often take par- 
ticular pains to draw others in, amusing 
themselves with the new developments 
of temper and character which appear 
under its influence. | 

But whether their desire for liquor is 
stronger than that of white men is of 
little consequence; one thing is certain— 
the white man is responsible for the in- 
troduction of it among them, and they 
Thousands of barrels 
are brought up the Missouri annually, 
and not a few of them find their way to 
the whiskey shops along the frontier, 
expressly for trade with the Indians. 
Passing these sinks of iniquity, we can 
often see piles of empty whiskey bar- 
rels by the side of the house, generally 
the branded end turned out, and with a 
blush we too often have to read such as, 
‘From , rectifier, Cincinnati, O.”’ 
‘From , rectifier, Pittsburgh, Pa.”’ 
Pennsylvania is our native State, and 
we are proud to see the name in a high 
place; but it looks badly on an empty 
whiskey barrel turned out of doors. 
Could some of these rectifiers see their 
names, as they often are, on these bar- 
rels literally stained with human blood, 
they would have them differently situ- 
ated. 

These traders are generally so miser- 
ably poor that they can afford to buy 
but one barrel, and sometimes less, at 
a time, and as the trade is quick the 
stock is often soon exhausted. When 
@ new supply arrives, the pains taken to 
inform the Indians, and have them 
trade is often considerable, Mr. : 
(his name could as easily be given) on 
receiving a new barrel filled a bottle, 
and rode ten miles to the Lowa village, 
to treat his friends and draw some of 
them home with him. Wa-cha-mon-ya, 
the fourth chief, took the bait, and with 
his wife, went home with him; while 
he, W , the trader, had the cour- 
tesy to carry the wife of the chief on 
the horse behind him! Some time ago 
we knew the men, traders, to walk over 
five miles for a similar purpose. 

It would be as painful as it would be 
tedious to enter into any details of the 
effects produced by this dreadful agent. 
When under its influence the appetites 
and passions of the victims are coms 
pletely unbridled, and a full license 
given to feelings and indulgences which 
at other times would be abhorred. Even 
the chastity of wives and daughters is 
not spared under an excited and in- 
flamed appetite. Horses, blankets, buf- 
falo robes, provisions, &c. are worse 
than thrown away, and the Indian, left 
naked, hungry, sick, and always sorry. 
But this is not all, nor is it the worst. 
Death follows in the train. We are 
best acquainted with the Iowa tribe, 
which, though small, will give an aver- | 
age of the north-western frontier Indians. 
Recently, this tribe has not indulged so 
much in drunkenness, but for the twelve 
years previous to 1849, there were on 
an average about five hale Indians ‘mur- 
dered annually in their bacchanalian 
rows. Thus, in a short space of twelve 
years about sixty healthy men, mostly 
in the prime of life, were cut down, and 
many of them under most shocking cir- 
cumstances. 
nation now numbering not over four 
hundred and fifty. 

The reader may begin to inquire, 
cannot something be done to stop this 
nefarious business? Many laudable 
efforts have been made, both by the 
State and general Government, as well 


little purpose. here are so many 
ways of evading the law, and it is so 
difficult to have justice administered on 
the frontier, that the most stringent 
statutes, and the most vigilant agents, 
can accomplish but little. Somethin 
more effectual ought to be tried, oot 
the foregoing is offered as a preface to 
the following plan. : 

Throw around the whole Indian coun- 
try a strip of land five, or even ten 
miles wide, (the wider the better,) to be 
held by the general Government under 
strict military reserve. Let this reser- 
vation be offered to settlers upon con- 
dition that they do not use, handle, or 
trade in liquors of any sort; and any 
one known to use, vend, barter, or give 
intoxicating liquors to Indians or an 
one else, shall forfeit his land, and 
property shall be confiscated. This 
would present a sober frontier to the 
Indians, and place the whiskey shops 
at such a distance as to be at least quite 
inconvenient to the Indian. Such re- 
servations have been put round military 
posts, and the plan has been found to 
work well, and indeed the only plan, ié 
is said, that has accomplished much. 
That such a reservation would fully 
protect the Indian country from liquor, 
we are’ not prepared to say; but we 


A heavy tax this, on a/ 


can say that the’ means heretofore used 


have so far failed, that all confidence in | 


them is Jost, and without somethin 
more éfficient, we must sit down, an 
passively behold the untold evils which 
flow:upon the poor Indian through this 
wide and destructive channel. 

The time for some active measure on 
this subject is now fully come. New 
territories and settlements are forming 
round the Indian country. Already 
our, frontier is extended to a great 
length, and should the Nebraska bill 
pass, thousands of miles will be added 
toit at one stroke. The bill for this 
territory contemplates cutting the In- 
dian country right in two, forming a 
frontier on both sides, and laying open 
to-white influence many of the more 
remote tribes, who are yet ignorant of 
the bad practices of white men. The 
adversary of souls is, in his element, 
much lighter on foot than the mission- 
ary or moral influence, and will reach 
these tribes first. ‘Evil will go forth 
frem“nation to nation, and a great 
whirlwiid will be raised up” against 
these lonely tribes, now travelling in 
their native strength and temperance, 
and the blood of many a noble victim, 
poured out at the altar of Bacchus, will 
cry to heaven for vengeance against 
our guilty nation, if we do not make a 
more vigorous effort to save them from 
the destroyer. 

Where now is the philanthropist who 
will take up and carry out this or some 
other feasible plan for the good of the 
poor Indian? 8. m i. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Four little boys in a town in the in- 
terior of this State, about a year since, 
formed themselves into a missionary so- 


a 

hey resolved to meet once a week, 
read a chapter in the Bible, question 
each other upon the portion read, then 
hand to the treasurer their weekly con- 


Ptrstetion of four cents each, which at 


the end of the year amounts to eight 
dollars and thirty-two cents. 

Now if the same number of little 
boys in every Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in the United States would follow 
this example, the handsome sum of 
twenty-one thousand, five hundred and 
ninety dollars and forty cents might be 
obtained annually, which, if appropri- 
ated to the Boys’ Orphan College in 
Northern India, would be of incalcula- 
ble benefit in rescuing many immortal 
beings from degradation and infamy, 
who would otherwise remain ignorant of 
the true God and the way of salvation. 

Will not our young readers lay the 
subject seriously to heart, and resolve to 
practice a little self-denial, in order to 
afford poor heathen boys the means of 


pel. 


~ 


For the Presbyterian. 


SESSIONAL REPORTS. 


Will our pastors and Sessions listen 
to some words on this subject? Every 
man who feels an intelligent interest in 
our Church will admit that it is impor- 
tant to have the statistical reports, ap- 
pended to the Minutes of the Assembly, 
complete. Important, that we. may 
know our true standing; that we may 
not appear in a false position before 
the world, and before other churches; 
and that we may either be stimulated 
to activity by marked declension, or 
excited to praise God for evident pro- 
gress. As a means of gratifying a 
laudable curiosity even, it would be well 
worth all the labour it might cost. 

Yet whilst we all admit this in theory, 
we find the lamentable fact to be, that 
our statistics are far from being com- 
plete. Some whole Presbyteries make 
né reports, and we rarely find any 
whose reports are full. This shows ne- 
glect of daty somewhere. Strictly we 
might say it lies with the Sessions, as 
these are Sessional reports. But ac- 
cording te the practical working of our 
system, the blame lies almost always 
with the pastors, in those churches 
which have pastors. In some cases it 
arises from that bane of all business, 

rocrastination; and in others obviously 
rom an indolent indifference, which 
seems inveterate, but which, it is to be 
hoped, is not incurable. 

Alloy a few practical suggestions, 
which, if heeded, will greatly tend to fill 
up those awful chasms which mar our 
annual statistics. Let every pastor, or 
clerk of session where there is no pas- 
tor, keep in a book or books regular 
entries whence he may obtain all the 
data needed. Let him procure a blank 
form of a sessional report. [We are 
tald that our Board of Publication have 
now for sale such forms, adapted to the 
recent order of the Assembly.] If this 


1 if-nos at hand, let him draw up one 


himself, which he can do by referring 
to the new form appended to the print- 
ed minutes of the Assembly. Let him 


fill op this immediately as far as he 


can. Before starting to Presbytery, let 
him complete it, and then be sure to 
take tt with him. If, after all, it should 
be forgotten (for this is possible,) let 
him forward it to the Stated Clerk as 
soon as he returns home. These sug- 
gestions may seem to some too minute, 
and even puerile, and others perhaps 
msy smile at them, rather than adopt 
them; but just for the neglect of such 
minutiz, as the writer very well knows, 
many a congregation, it may be large, 
and growing, and liberal, stands as a 
cipher before the Church; many a Pres- 
bytery or Synod is shorn of its dimen- 
sions, and our whole body takes its 
place among the churches on a platform 
far below that to which it is entitled. 
- Those who have turned their minds 
to this subject, have observed that the 
ssembly, in the form recently adopt- 


| ed, (which, by the way, is now so per- 


fect that we hope no further amend- 
ment will be attempted) have directed 
the Sessions to report the “number of 
families” in their congregations, with- 
out laying down the basis on which this 
computation is to be made. Of course 
there will be diversity in the reports. 
Some will state the number of supporters 
of the gospel, others the number of pew 
holders, and others (as one of our Pres- 
byteries has: ordered) will count the 


families to.whom the minister feels it 


his duty to, pay pastoral visits. Ag it 
is important to have uniformity in thia 


civilization, and the light of the gos- 
M. 


‘their own choice as to which—if they 


| 


superintendents. 


gealed book in the Roman :Catholic 
here a sealed book—perfectly dead, 


the priest himself must obtain a permis- 


respect, 80 that no congregation may 
appear unduly large or unduly small, it 
is hoped that our next Assembly will 
settle this question, and authoritatively 
define what families do properly be- 
long to a congregation. D. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Banner Sunday School City. 


Messrs. Editors—The city of Indi- 
anapolis claims the honour of being the 
Banner Sunday school city, for the rea- 
son that a larger proportion of children, 
according to the whole number, attend 
Sunday school than any other place in 
the Union. I send you an article, clip- 
ped from an Indiana paper, giving a 
very interesting account of the manner 
in which Sabbath schools are conducted 
in the capital of that State. 

The principle, I think, is admirable, 
and should not alone be confined to one 
city. If teachers and members of our 
churches would act similarly, we would 
have a more efficient and thorough Sab- 
bath school system than at present. I 
have visited the First Presbyterian Sab- 
bath school in Indianapolis, and must 
say, that I have never found one else- 
where so orderly, so interesting, and 
seemingly so much blessed by that 
Good Shepherd and Great Teacher, 
who said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.”’ | 

I hope you will be able to find a 
niche in your paper for the article, as 
it may be instrumental in stirring up 
more active usefulness among our 
teachers in this and other places. 

[FROM THE FAMILY VISITOR. | 

“There were in that city, in the 
month of September, 1850, 1700 chil- 
dren and youth of suitable age to at- 
tend Sabbath schools. - 

‘Of this number 1590 were enrolled 
as scholars, and attended some one of 
our schools, leaving 110 out of school. 
Of this number 84 had promised our 
visitors to attend, which only leaves 26 
who refuse to attend Sabbath school in- 
struction in the place. 

‘¢It may be both instructive and use- 
ful to our distant readers to explain the 
machinery of the beautiful and efficient 
system of operations, by which such 
results as the above are produced. 
Many years ago, in the early settle- 
ment of this place, the various religious 
denominations formed a general Sab- 
bath School Association, by which to 
keep up harmony and union of effort 
among the various schools, and to bring 
every child and youth under Sabbath 
school instruction. Among other things 
it was agreed, that every family in the 
place should be regularly visited once a 
month, to ascertain how many children 
there were in each, of proper age to 
attend such schools—how many attend 
—what schools, if any—if they attend 
none, ask them to do so, and make 


refuse, know the reason—if it is for the 
want of clothes or shoes, these are often 
supplied. 

“In this way. every fact is gathered 
monthly, and many wants are relieved 
which might keep children from attend- 
ing. The duty of thus taking the cen- 
sus monthly is divided among the dif- 
ferent schools, each taking it in turn, 
until it has passed around to all. 

“This is no new thing, it has been in 
operation for years, and the per centage 
in school and out, have been about as 
here reported. Another feature in our 
schools is worthy of remark. The pu- 
pils continue to attend until they re 
up to be young menand women. Many 
of our Bible classes are formed of the 
first young ladies of our city. Our 
teachers and superintendents are the 
leading men in our county. 

‘You may enter Roberts’ Chapel 
school, and find the Governor of the 
State, the Adjutant General, President 
of the Branch Bank, and other distin- 
guished men, acting as teachers and 
In the First Presby- 
terian church you will find officers of 
state, and men of great wealth and in- 
fluence, each busy in teaching a class. 
And so we may say of the Second Pres- 
byterian church, Wesley chapel, the 
Baptist, and others. a 

‘¢This is*’as it should be, and at once 
reveals the secret of our great success. 
We have often visited places, east and 
west, where the ‘great ones’ would enter 
heavy complaints. against the ‘ youn 
men and young ladies,’ that ‘they woul 
not attend Sabbath school,’ and hence 
there was a great lack of teachers. 
Here, our ‘great ones’ go themselves 
into our schools, and do their own duty, 
and their example and influence secures 
any necessary number of both teach- 
ers and pupils.” 


THE BIBLE IN ITALY. 


Extract from a letter from Naples, 
dated January 8th, and published in the 
Atheneum February1: Returning 
to the war on books, I may add that the 
excellent chaplain of the British em- 
bassy, who has found a small library for 
the use of invalid British seamen, can 
now obtain books only through the 
English minister. Neither the object 
nor the character of the works has any 
weight with the Jesuit party. A book 
is as much dreaded by the advisers of 
the Vatican as if it were a child of the 
devil. Diodati’s Italian Bible is a 
special object of fear. Martini’s gar- 
bled edition of the sacred volume is the 
only one allowed in this part of the 
world—and that on the condition.of the 
individual having a special permission. 
Speaking with a priest a few days 
since, 1 said to him, ‘If you studied 
the Scriptures, what Italian Bible 
would you use?’ He replied, ‘ Dio- 
dati’s edition, most certainly.’ ‘Then, 
if you think that is the best and most 
correct, why would you not give it to 
the people.’ ‘We do not hold,’ said 
he, ‘that we have any right of private 
interpretation; we can read the Scrip- 
tures only by the lamp of the Church.’ 
I mention these facts by the way, be- 
cause I see that it is sometimes conten- 
ded in England that the Bible is not a 


Church. [I maintain that the Bible is 
stone dead, to the great masses, whilst 


sion to’ read thé Scriptures as they are 


written by the inspired writers.” 


Jeremy Taylor’s Thoughts. . 
Do we have such thoughts in the 
writings even of good great men in our 
days? 0, what richness, freshness, 
beauty, poetry, breathe and burn in 
the pages of Jeremy Taylor! We 
ought to read him, and others like him, 
more than we do. From a page in the 
Literary World, devoted to a review of 
his writings, we pick these gems. How 


they sparkle, though they are all in 


mourning ! 

“AMl the succession of time, all the 
changes in nature, all the varieties of 
light and darkness, the thousand thou- 
sands of accidents in the world, and 
every contingency to every man, and to 
every creature, doth preach our funeral 
sermon, and calls us to look and see 
how the old sexton, Time, throws up 
the earth, and digs a grave where we 
must lay our sins or sorrows, and sow 
our bodies, till they rise again in a fair 
or an intolerable eternity.” 

And again: 


‘So have I seen a rose newly spring- 


ing from the clefts of its hood, and, at 
first, it was fair as the morning, and full 
with the dew of heaven as a lamb’s 
fleece; but when a ruder breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, dis- 
mantled its too youthful and unripe 
retirements, it began to put on dark- 
ness, and to decline to softness, and the 
symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the 
a and broke its stalk, and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves and all 
of its beauty, it fell into the portion of 


weeds and worn out faces.”’ 


‘‘For so have I known the boisterous 
north wind pass through the yieldin 
air, to which it opened its bosom, aad 
appeased its violence by entertaining 
it with easy compliance in all the re- 
gions of its reception; but when the 
breath of heaven hath been checked 
with the stiffness of a tower, or the 
united strength of a wood, it grew 
mighty and dwelt there, and made the 
highest branches stoop, and made a 
smooth path for it on the top of all its 
glories.” | 

‘“‘ All is well as long as the sun shines, 
and the fair breath of heaven gently 
wafts us to our own purposes. But if 
you will try the excellency, and feel 
the work of faith, place the man in a 
persecution; let his bones be broken 
with sorrow; let his bread be dipped in 
tears, and all the daughters of music be 
brought low; let God commence a 
quarrel against him, and be bitter in 
the accents of his anger, or his dis- 
cipline; then God tries your faith.”’ 


Warming and growing more vigour- 


ous as the labour of description increases, 


he proceeds: 


‘ “Tn our health and clearer days it is 
easy to talk of putting trust in God; 
we readily trust him for life when we 
are in health; for provisions when we 
have fair revenues; and for deliverance 
when we are newly escaped; but let us 
come to sit upon the margent. of our 
grave, and let a tyrant lean hard upon 
our fortunes, and dwell upon our wrong, 


Jet the storm arise, and the keel toss 


till the cordage crack, or that all our 
hopes bulge under us, and descend into 
the hollowness of sad misfortunes; 
then can you believe, when you neither 
hear, nor see, nor: feel, any thing but 
objections ?”’ 


FUNERAL OF A HERETIC. 


A circumstance has just occurred in 
Prague, which illustrates in a striking 
degree the decrease in that city of that 
form of religion—devotion to dogma 
and church ceremonies—most accept- 
able to a power-loving priesthood and 
to despotic governments. I allude to 
the burial of Dr. Smetana, a philosopher 
and man of learning, who last year 
publicly abjured, in Prague, the errors 
of Popery. Dr. Smetana had been a 
Catholic priest, and member of a dis- 
tinguished order, (Kreutzherrn ;) there- 
fore his apostasy, as it was called, made 
a great deal of noise in Bohemia, and 
brought such a host of bigots in arms 
against him, that he found it necessary 
to give up the editorship of the Union 
newspaper, (his occupation at the time 
he seceded from the Roman Catholic 
church,) and take refuge in Altona. 
His health being broken, however, and 
feeling that his days were numbered, 
he lately came back to Prague to take 
leave of his relations and friends, and 
to be buried in his native soil. “Since 
his return the priests, with the ultra- 
montane Prince Schwarzen- 
berg at their head, have been making 
extraordinary exertions, both with the 
dying man and his family, to induce 
him to return to the bosom of “the 
only sanctifying church.’’ The arch- 
bishop even went twice in person to 
Smetana’s humble abode; but the ex- 
hortations, the pathos, and the threats 
of his eminence, proved to be fruitless. 
Smetana remained true to his princi- 
ples, and died, as he had lived, obeying 
the dictates of his reason and con- 
science, and leaving an unsullied moral 
character behind him. How was such 
an arch-heretic to be buried? This 
knotty point brought the church and 
military authorities and the police into 
a fever of excitement and alarm. The 
result of their deliberations was shown 
in an order that the corpse should be 
conveyed in an undecorated hearse, and 
without any kind of religious ceremo- 
nial; that it should leave the town b 


the gate nearest to the deceased’s resi- 


dence, and be taken a roundabout wa 
outside the walls, and at a quic 
ace, to the place of its destination. 
his was the Protestant burial-ground, 
in a corner of which a grave had been 
prepared. Although an early hour had 
been fixed, and kept as secret as possi- 
ble, still many thousands were sassem- 
bled to do the last honours to a man 
whose life was known to have been de- 
voted to freedom and truth. Despite of 
rain and mud, an immense concourse 
of people followed the hearse, and when 
it reached the burial ground the num- 
bers are said to have amounted to at 
least six thousand. On the coffin being 
lowered into the grave, one sympathetic 
feeling seemed to actuate the entire as- 
semblage; for in an instant the heads 
of all present wére uncovered, and a 
dead silence prevailed for several min- 


utes. After this tribute of 

: Shs tribute of respect for 
the deceased—the only one possible on 
such an occasion—the crowds dispersed 
as quietly as could be, to return. to t 
town by different gates. Thus end 
this memorable burial, which caused the 
military to be confined to the barracks, 
prepared for work, brought every police- 
man oh his legs, and no small amount 
of vexation to the authorities, The 
lesson read to the latter has been a bit- 
ter one. Twenty-five years ago the 
people of Prague would probably have 
torn the body of an excommunicated 
man, like Smetana, from the hearse, 
and thrown it in the gutter. It is now 
apparent that the condemnatory voice 
of the church and the word heretic have 
lost their power over the people, even 
in a city where so little has been done 
for education. Will rulers read the 
signs of the times? - In Austria the 
faith in bayonets and in restringent ab- 
solutist nostrums seems to become from 
day to day more violent. But the more 
rapid the course down the inclined plane, 
the sooner the end will be reached. 


WINNOWING. 
‘‘Men,’’ says the pious Flavel, “have 


his; a day to separate the chaff from 
the wheat, the godly from the ungodly, 
who shall be held up to the wind; but 
only the wicked shall be driven away by 
it.” | 

“There says the same author, 
‘a double fanning or winnowing of 
men here in this world; one doctrinally, 
as when. the gospel is faithfully preach, 
ed, (Matt. iii. 12;) the other judicially, 
as when sore trials are brought on the 
Church, that the wicked who are but 
7 may be separated from his peo- 

The Church, he remarks, increases 
two ways, and by two divers means ez- 
tensively, in breadth and numbers, and 
intensively, in vigour and power. Peace 
and prosperity cause the the first; suf- 
ferings and adversity the last. In view 
of these important truths the following 
reflections are proper: 

1. In atime of peace and outward 
prosperity there is especial need of the 
most searching preaching; for at such 
times there is greater danger of self-de- 
ception, and even true Christians are 
in greater danger of conformity to the 
world. The smiles and caresses of the 
world are more dangerous than its 
frowns and its wrath. The former al- 
lure the Christian from the throne of 
grace and the way of holiness; the 
latter drive him to the cross and the 
narrow way. 

2. When things go well with us ex- 
ternally, there is especial need of watch- 
fulness, self-examination, and prayer, 
because temptations then come in their 
most winning forms; and we have so 


we do not readily perceive the decline 
of religious enjoyment. When friends 
are few, we readily feel the absence of 
one, especially of the most beloved; but 
when the number is multiplied, it is 
not so. The more exclusively we are 
thrown upon religion for happiness, 
the more readily we perceive its decline 
in our souls. When Satan cannot de- 
ter us from following Christ, he will 
us to follow him ‘afar off.” 
f he cannot prevail on us to do that 
which is directly sinful, he will tempt 
us unduly to love and pursue that 
which is in itself lawful. Let us watch, 
when the world goes well with us. 

8. Itis cheering to remember, that in 
the day of winnowing, nothing but 
chaff shall be lost. ‘For es will 
command, and I will sift the house of 
Israel among all nations, like as corn 
is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the 
least grain fall upon the earth.”” Amos 
ix. 9. He will “ gather his wheat into 
the garner; but he will burn up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire.”” Matt: 
lil. 12.— Presbyterian of the West. 


DEATH-BED OF CALVIN. 


Calvin spent the remainder of his 
days, until death, in almost constant 
prayer. His voice, indeed, was inter- 
rupted by the difficulty of ; 
but his eyes, which retained their bril- 
liancy to the last, uplifted to heaven, 
and his serene countenance, were cer- 
tain proofs of the. fervour of his devo- 
tion, and of his trust and confidence in 
God. He often in his prayers repeated 
the words of David: “ Lord, I opened 
not my mouth, because thou didst it ;” 
and at times those of Hezekiah, “I did 
mourn like a dove.” Once alsol heard 
him say: * Thou, Lord, bruisest me; 


is thy hand.” His doors must have 
stood open day and night, if all had 


| been admitted, who, from sentiments 


of duty, were desirous to see him; but 
as he could not, from difficulty in speak- 
ing, direct his discourse to them, he 
requested they would rather pray for 
him, than be solicitous about paying 
their visits. Often, also, though 
ways found him glad to receive me, he 
was very scrupulous respecting the least 
interruptions thus given to the duties 
of my office, so sparing was he of the 
time which he knew ought to be spent 
in the service of the Church; and his 
conscientious feelings, lest he should 
give the smallest trouble to his friends, 
exceeded the bounds moderation. 
Such was the manner of comforting 
both himself and friends until the 19th 
of May, 1564, when we ministers were 
accustomed to meet relative to the cen- 
sure of morals, and to take a friendly 
meal together two days before Whitsun- 
tide ion the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Te expressed a wish that the’ 
common supper should on this ‘day be 
| prepared at his house, and rallying his 
little strength that remained, was car- 
ried from his bed to the adjoining cham- 
ber, when he said: *‘I come to see you,, 
my brethren, for the last time, never 
more to sit down with you at table.” 
Such was the commencement of one of 
the most solitary repasts we ever took. 
He then offered up a prayer, took a 
small portion of food, and discoursed 
with us at supper in as cheerful a man- 
| ner as his weakness permitted. Before 
‘supper was fully he order 
 himeelf to be carried to the ads 
addressing the 


Joining 
tenance, said: “This intervenifigcwald 


their winnowing days, and God hath - 


many sources of worldly pleasure, that | 


but Iam abundantly satisfied, since it 
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.. his countenance, 


being sO much emaciated that 
; On the 27th 
the day of his death, he sp- 


sontal postare, his small body, except 
which was very little 


of ‘May, 
bese stronger, and spoke with 
difficulty; but this was 

nature, for at about 8 o'clock in the even- 


ing certain symptoms of dissolution sud- . 


denly manifested. themselves. When 
one of his domestics brought one of the 
brethren and me; who had only just left 
im, this intelligence, I returned imme- 
diately with all speed, and found he 
had died in. 80 very tranquil a manner, 
that without his pants being 
in any respect discomposed, or his 
breathin thereaped— hie senses, judg- 
ment, and in some measure his voice, 
remained entire to his very last gas 
he appeared more to resemble one in a 
state of sleep than death. . 

He lived fifty-four years, ten months, 
and seventeen days, and spent half of his 
time in the sacred ministry of the gos- 
pel.— Beza. 
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ProFessor LEcTuREs.— 


Professor Mitchell, of Cincinvati, gave the 


second of his course of six lectures on late 
discoveries in Astronomy, on Monday even- 
ing, at the University Hall, to a large and 
deeply interested audience. It was a clear 
and able discussion of the discovery of the 
planet Neptune, and the harmony between 
the Mosaic account of the creation and 
the modern disclosures in this science. 

- The recent painful bereavement of the lec- 
turer in the death of his son (aged 19) at New 
Haven, and whose remains are to be remov- 
ed to Cincinnati, obliges him to give his re- 
maining lectures in more rapid succession. 
The fourth lecture will be given this (Sat- 
urday) evening, and the fifth on Monday 
evening. It is requested that the closing 
lecture be on “ The Astronomical interroga- 
tion of the Book of Job,”’ esteemed by his 
friends one of the most interesting and elo- 
quent of all his lectures, and that some 
church be secured, in order to admit a 
Jarger audience. 


This Indian 
chief, who lately visited Europe as one of 


the delegates from this country, is to de- 


liver a lecture at Sansom street Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, on Tuesday evening next, 11th 
inst. for the benefit of the school of the 
Rev. Mr. Bissell, Twinsburgh, Ohio. 
Subject—The Religious Belief, Poetry, 
and Eloquence of the North American In- 
dians. 


_ Lectures ror THE Cuurcu.—The 
Hon. James McDowell, member of Congress 
from Virginia, and a former Governor of 
that State, will deliver the next lecture in 
course for the benefit of the South Pres- 
byterian church of Southwark, Philadel- 
phia, at the Musical Fund Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday evening next, 13th 
inst. at half-past seven o’clock. Tickets, 


_ admitting a lady and gentleman, fifty cents, 


may be had at the office of this paper, No. 
144 Chestnut street, or at the door on the 
evening of the lecture. Governor McDow- 
ell is a gentleman of high reputation, and 
distinguished as an orator. We hope he 
will be listened to by a large audience. 


— 


Szrmons.—We have received a dis- 
course entitled The Union Preserved, or 
the Law-abiding Christian, by the Rev. 
David McKinney, D. D. Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania; in which the preacher 
takes up in order the several topics which 
of late have called forth so much discus- 
sion and agitation, and with eminent good 
sense and fairness discusses them, and 
prominently sets forth the duty of good 
citizens in reference to them. . 

Also a Sermon entitled, The Nation’s 
Truest Shield, by the Rev. William Pink- 
ney, of Bladensburg, Maryland, in which 
the author also adverts to existing agita- 
tions, and very forcibly appeals to North 
and South to study the things which make 
for peace and the preservation of our glo- 
tious confederation. 

Also a Sermon preached in Greensboro, 


_ Alabama, by Mr. George Bell, licentiate of 


Tuskaloosa Presbytery, in which, with 
considerable oratorical effect and argu- 
ment, the providence of God- is illustrated 
in the protection of the Protestant Church 
in America, with all its attendant blessings. 


Lorp Russexu’s Bu.t.—We announced 
in our Foreign News last week that Lord 
John Russell had introduced his long ex- 
pected bill into Parliament, in reference to 


- Popish aggression, and gave a short sy- 


nopsis of it. The main features of it are 
stated in the following paragraph from.a 
foreign journal: 


_ “The leading outlines of the measure are 
very simple. Whatever it may accomplish, 
it does not aim to do more than simply to 
repel the blow. The territorial titles given 
by the Pope, and all titles taken from any 
place in the United Kingdom, are to be 
prohibited—under what penalty we were 
not told. All acts done by the bishops, 
under such titles, are to be declared null 
and void; and all property left to them, 
under such titles, will ‘be declared forfeited 
to the crown, which is to have the power, 
if it see fit, of appointing other trustees to 
carry out the intentions of the testator. By 
these means the Premier hopes to baffle 
the two great objects of the party—their 
assumption of territorial titles in defiance of 


the Queen, and their weeeting of property 
from existing trustees into their own un- 
questioned control. In fact, unless means 
are found to ‘evade the provisions of the bill, 
the introduction of the canon law will be 
impossible, as Cardinal Wiseman has de- 
clared that .it can only be carried out by a 
territorial hierarchy. , If this can be accom- 
plished, no doubt the main objects. of the 
: ion .will have been averted. But 
perhaps the main interest of the whole lies 
in this, that the Premier seems fully alive 
to the character of the adversary he has to 
deal with, and, though naturally unwilling 


$0 irritate, ex be called 6n, and de- 
chron prepared, if need be, to go 


e last effort of 


} 


Pur paper of to-day contains two arti- 
cles. in reference to a class of our fellow 
beings, and we may say fellow country- 
men, whose sad condition can scarcely be 
contemplated by the philanthropist without 
tear. One of these is from our esteemed 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Irwin, who, from a 
less} long residence among the Indians, is en- 
abled;to speak intelligently, as well as 
feelingly, of the deplorable injury they 
have suffered from the mercenary and in- 
iquitous practices of white men, who, for 
the sake of money, can bring wretchedness 
and ruin upon the untutored sons of the 
forest. The other is from the United 
States Commissioners, specially appointed 
to promote peace between the recent set- 
tlers in California and the native tribes in 
that region, This document is one which 
cannot be read without pity for the Indian, 
and admiration for the gentlemen who 
have the boldness to tell the literal truth 
respecting their grievances. 
said of all the numerous aboriginal tribes, 
that they are more sinned against than 
sinning. Even admitting that many of 
them are cruel and ferocious, it should be 
remembered that they have had nothing 
better than the uncertain light of nature to 
guide them, have no knowledge of Chris- 
tian ethics, have been associated with the 
most depraved class of white men, have 
been carefully initiated into their worst 
vices, have been cheated, warred against, 
deprived of their hunting grounds, and 
driven from place to place, until now there 
is no further West to which they can be 
driven, and the only alternative is their 
domestication or destruction. 
mane policy been uniformly pursued, a 
different state of things would, in all pro- 
bability, have resulted. They might have 
been won by kindness, induced to practise 
the arts of civilized life, and persuaded to 
embrace the Christian religion. Another 
course has been pursued. Their first in- 
tercourse has been with white men who 
first stirred within them the taste for in- 
toxicating drinks, encouraged them in every 
form of vice, and defrauded them of their 
property. This hasto them been ruinous. 
They have become the victims of diseases 
to them before unknown; their evil pas- 
sions have become intensely more uncon- 
trollable; their wars more cruel and bloody, 
and, under a combination of evil influences, 
tribe after tribe has melted away, and the 
almost total extinction of the race is to be 
apprehended. Heavy is the responsibility 
which rests on us, who have deprived 
them of their homes, carried on against 
them an unequal warfare, and used but 
little effort to enlighten and elevate them. 
What can now be done to repair past ne- 
glect? First, Government should extend 
to them its protection, secure them in their 
homes, encourage them to pursue the 
peaceful arts of civilized life, and adopt 
stringent measures against the debased 
villains who entice them to drunkenness, 
that they may more easily rob them. 
And Christians should send them the gos- 
pel. 
tribes, men of self-denial and ardent zeal, 
furnish the means for carrying forward 
this work energetically, and, under the 
blessing of God, the remnant may yet be 
redeemed. 


usually associated in the mind with cir- 
cumstances of outward misery. 
so in fact. 
casting off all moral restraints, has rushed 
into every prohibited vice and indulged 
every vicious propensity, until his sin has 
beggared him, undermined his health, and 
reduced him to the lowest possible state 
of degradation and suffering, may well be 
regarded as one deserted of God, and left 
for a season to warn, by his fate, those 
around him of the fearfulness of becoming 
living monuments of God’s wrath. 
not of such only, however, that God has 
said, “Let them alone.”’- Many are thus 
sadly deserted who little dream that the 
decree has gone out against them, the ac- 
complishment of which may be near at 
hand, and which will plunge them into all 
the horrors of a final perdition. 
when the antediluvians and the inhabitants 
of Sodom were in the possession of the 
highest outward prosperity— when they 
were in the pursuit of their gainful busi- 
ness and revelling in their sinful delights, 
that the judgments which had been secret- 
ly determined on, and of which they had 
no sensible premonition, burst upon them 
suddenly, and overwhelmed them with 
utter ruin. 
of their history had they less seeming rea- 
on to apprehend calamity.. The sky was 
all serene above them, the earth all smil- 
ing beneath them, and the clouds had 
not yet begun to gather blackness, from 
which the tempest of Divine wrath was to 
issue. 
God had seen that every imagination of 
the thoughts of their hearts was only evil 
continually, and his purpose was unalter- 
ably fixed to devote them to destruction. 
So, it may be presumed, the case of many 
at present is deplorable beyond all power 
of words to picture. 
outward condition we might unthinking- 
ly say, how enviable their condition! 
They abound in wealth, they encounter 
no hard toil for their subsistence—what 
riches can purchase is within their grasp ; 
they are masters of their time; their 
only business is to gratify their own 
tastes and passions; their persons are 
arrayed in sparkling attire, they gayly 
shine in the dance, they are admired in 
the crowded assembly, they shout in the 
theatre, but they are withal accursed. 
Could we penetrate the outward disguise, 
we might see written in their foreheads, in 
indelible letters, Deserted of God! The 
tumultuous season of their pleasures is but 
the forerunner of the fate. which awaits 
them. One after another they are called 
out of the giddy throng to lie down in end- 
less, sorrow. They may even have no 
bands in their death, and pass hence in 
the possession of a hard and impenitent 
heart, while the transition will be to them 
one of unutterable woe. Such victims are 
-daily and hourly falling into the grave. 
We ace them die, but hear not the shriek 
of despair, which breaks from their affright- 
| ed eouls, when for the first time they real- 


LO! THE POOR INDIAN. | 


It may be 


Had a hu- 


Place missionaries among all the 


— 


DESERTED OF GOD. 


The frowns of Divine displeasure are. 


It is often 
The wretched sinner who, 


It is 


It was 


Perhaps at no previous stage 


Nevertheless they were devoted. 


To look at their 


ime that they are really deserted of God. 
It is not the man who feels the wretched- 
ness of his sinful condition, and who appre- 
hends that there can be ho mercy for one 
so vile, that has just reason to fear that he 
is deserted of God; there is hope for such; 
but those who are unimpressed under the 
preaching of the gospel, who devote them- 
selves to worldly business and pleasure, 
who live prayerless, and are conscious that 
religion has no charms for them; these are 
the ones who have reason to fear that God 
has let them alone. 
grace fail to awaken them, the Holy Spirit 
disturbs them not; they are careless and 
indifferent, and each day is increasing their 
distance from God and heaven. 
in our own households there are unthink- 
‘ing and unconcerned souls, who, after a 
brief interval of forbearance, are to realize 
in death, that they are deserted of God! 


we have met with no plan fora college 
endowment that is more feasible, and in 
the end more nobly useful, than the one 
already presented in our paper for raising 
$100,000 for Lafayette College. The en- 
ergetic President, Dr. McLean, proposes 
to raise this sam on the following scheme: 


title the subscriber to the tuition of all his 
sons, without further charge, in the Col- 
lege proper; or, instead of his own sons, 
those of any family he may designate: and 
for every additional hundred dollars which 
the same individual may pay, he shall have 
the privilege of designating the sons of any 
family he may think proper to receive tui- 
tion in the College as above. 
lar tuition fees for one student, for a full 
sng is One Hundred and Sixty Dol- 
ars. 


individual, an association of individuals, or 
by a congregation, shall entitle the indivi- 
dual, association, or session of the church or 
congregation to a perpetual scholarship, to 
which the party may appoint any indivi- 
dual they may select—and the scholarship 
may be devised by will as any other pro- 
perty. The incumbents on any of the scho- 
larships to be subject, of course, to all the 
rules and regulations of the College, as well 
as the discipline. | 


til the sum of Hunprep THovsanp 
Dotiars has been actually subscribed, at 
which time all subscriptions shall be due 
and payable, and shall draw interest until 
collected. Upon the payment of the sub- 
scriptions, scrip will be issued, which may 
be transferable as other property, as above 
specified. 
cured by bond and mortgage on unincum- 
bered real estate, or other good and suffi- 
cient security. 


their successors, that the funds thus contri- 
buted shall never be used for purposes in- 
censistent with the views of Christian 
truth as now entertained by the Synod of 
Philadelphia in connexion with the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. 


fully received.” 


and obvious. 
to thousands of young men the opportu- 
nity of a full collegiate course of study, 
while it gives the College the means o° 
imparting the instruction. 
College, and provides the students. Be- 
sides, it makes each donor an interested 
friend, patron, and supporter of the Insti- 
tution, so that a College with a thousand 
donors of a hundred dollars each, on these 
terms, is sure of success and indefinitely 
extended usefulness. 


churches receive the President’s applica- 
tion with great favour, and that in some 
of the rural parishes he has had subscrip- 
tions to the amount of thousands of dollars. 
That he will push it on, and secure the 
whole before the next commencement, we 
are very confident; and certainly he will, 
if parents and friends of education are pre- 
pared to appreciate a judicious and eco- 
nomical scheme for the investment of a 
small sum of money. 


that the humbuggery of animal magnetism, 
clairvoyance, and the like, is so well un- ) 
derstood. The whole of it is of the school 
of infidelity, while a few ministers of the 
gospel, some good but weak souls, have 
been deluded into the belief of it, and have 
given their sanction to the nonsense. 


gravely put forth, and hundreds were 
tempted to believe that they would be veri- 
fied by the result. One man seriously 
urged, in the New York Tribune, the 
sending a vessel to relieve the Atlantic, 
whose whereabouts had been revealed to 
him so accurately that he could steer the 
expedition right upon the missing steamer. 


into the history of this delusion, and shows 
that it was well understood in the days of 
Lord Bacon, who describes the practice in 
terms very similar to those in use in our 
day. Cotton Mather had the same thing 
before his eyes, and gives full accounts of 
it. 


_of honest, wonder-loving Mather and his 
mates ; but what is their credulity compared 
with that which now prevails in this near 
neighbourhood of the twentieth century, as 
to 
tanical fooling ?. The difference between us 
and our superstitious fathers is, that they 
tied the enactors of such tricks to the tail 
of a cart, and whipped them handsomely 
through the town; while we pay these fel- 
lows innumerable ninepences, for the privi- 
lege of gaping at their pranks. 
hoped that another generation will arise, so 
much wiser than the present or the past 


as 
ing to its deserts, by leaving it to perish of 
a most cruel indifference and killing ne- 
glect.”’ 


morals and medicine, that people do-love 
to be humbugged. -We read a disquisition 
the other day on the comparative pleasures 
of humbugging and being humbugged. 
Take the case of medical delusions. 
fairly a question to be considered, whether 
the patient does not take as much pleasure 
in being dosed, as the quack in dosing. 
When a man has fairly embraced a theory 
of medical practice, (and the less he knows 
of the laws of health and the powers of 
drugs, the better for the experiment,) he 
feels ag keen a delight in, submitting to the 
imposition of quackery, as the quack does 
in pocketing the fees which his impudence 


The usual means of 


Perhaps 


A COLLEGE ENDOWMENT. 
In these days of schemes for doing good, 


“$1. One Hundred Dollars paid shall en- 


The regu- 


“2, Five Hundred Dollars paid by an 


“3. No subscription shall be binding un- 


The funds invested, to be se- 


“4, The Trustees bind themselves and 


* Donations of any sums will be thank- 


The advantages of this plan are great 
It secures to hundreds and 


It sustains the 


We are not surprised to hear that the 


THE FLIGHT OF HUMBUGS. 
It is truly a gratifying sign of the times 


The predictions about the Atlantic were 


A writer in the Puritan Recorder goes 


The*writer says : 
«© We complacently laugh at the credulity 


spiritual knockings,’’ and such like Sa- 


It is to be 


to treat the whole business more accord- 


But itis true in science and religion, 


It is 


_efficient helper, and the Mission of « test 


knew that his head book-keeper was losing 


has extracted from the credulity of the pa- 
tient. | 

Hence it is that so little is to be gained 
by attempting to resist popular delusions. 
They must have their day. They will 
have it. After people have been run 
away for a few years with one mania, 
they will drop it for another, and then 
wonder that they were ever so foolish as 
to have believed the first. All that has 
been written against the “spiritaal kmock- 
ings” has probably never reclaimed a be- 
liever, but it will soon be very hard to find 
one. Let us be patient. By degrees the 
fog that hangs around the popular mind 
will break away, and truth will shine out 
all the brighter. Men are not all fools, 
though there are some very foolish men. 


DISABLED MINISTERS. 


A correspondent, in our paper of to-day, 
in treating of this subject, states a -fact 
illustrative of the importance of a right 
training of congregations to active benevo- 
lence. We could easily multiply similar 
instances. Many of our feeble and non- 
giving churches are so, not from their dwn 
fault, or from providential hindrances, but 
from ministerial neglect. We have known 
ministers so timid, not to say indifferent, 
that the call upon them to make a collec- 
tion in their churches was of all things the 
most unpalatable. It was never the’ right 
time, and, as a matter of course, thé 
churches, not being properly trained to 
giving, were almost useless to the cause 
of benevolence. We have known others, 
on the contrary, who were always ready 
to present to their people every object 
which commended itself to their own judg- 
ment, and the charity of their people, so 
far from being wearied out, was always on 
the increase. Those who seldom give, 
give with more reluctance than those who 
give often. If any of our clergy doubt 
this, let them put it to the experiment. 
We pay but a poor compliment to the lib- 
erality of our congregations when we are 
afraid to appeal to it with confidence. We 
hope at least that we will honour them so 
far as to give them an opportunity in every 
church to contribute to the fund for dis- 
abled ministers. 

Our correspondent might have added 
another reason for the comparative failure 


of this fund. The design was to make 2% 


a general fund, to which all the churches 
should contribute; some of the Presbyte- 
ries, however, have defeated this end by 
making it partial, and raising funds only 
for the relief of their own members. This 
we regard asa wrong move. It has proved 
depressing in its influence, and if it should 
be followed by our richer Presbyteries, it 
would unjustly deprive the poorer of their 
aid. The fund should be one, and the 
effort to establish it should be united. 


Mopern Miracrtes.—The Roman Cae 
tholic journals boldly defend the shallow 
cheats now practised in Europe under the 
name of miracles, and pretend to feet 
holy indignation against the modern incre- 
dulity which will not be imposed on by 
such.artifices. In regard to these pretend- 
ed miracles we are ineurably infidel fer 
these, among other reasons:—Ist. They 
are trifling in all their circumstances, and 
therefore unworthy of a divine interposition. 
How striking the contrast between the real 
miracles of Christ, in healing the sick and 
raising the dead, and the oozing of blood 
from a painted picture! 2d. They are 
just such feats of legerdemain as human 
ingenuity could easily devise. 3d. They 
are never submitted to a thorough investi- 
gation by impartial, enlightened, and disin- 
terested men. Bishops and priests take 
good care that none shall approach too 
near to examine their circumstances.— 
4th. They occur only where the people 
are sunk in ignorance and superstition. 
It would be a dangerous thing to try them 
in the United States. 5th. Their true in- 
tention is seen in the uses to which they are 
applied, as means of getting money from 
the people. 6th. Last, though not least, we 
regard the Church of Rome assowholly and 
incurably apostate, that when God inter- 
poses by miracle in relation tc it, it. will 
not be to build it up, but utterly to de- 
stroy it. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
five dollars for the Brownsville Church, 
Texas, from A. A. M. South Carclina. 


or Mrs. Morrison.—A short 
time since we announced the mariage of 
Miss Dutcher, an admirable teacher at the 
Spencer Academy, under the care of the 
Presbyterian Board. We are grieved to 
learn that while riding out with her hus- 
band she was taken suddenly sick, and 
in a few moments after reaching the house 
of a friend, she expired. This mournfpl 
providence deprives the Board of a most 


useful and devoted member. 


A Typz.—The Jewish lawyers in Christ’s 
day were in one striking particular the 
type of the Romish priesthood in our day 
—they took away the key of knowledge, 
they entered not in themselves, and those 
that were entering they hindered. Itisa 
fearful thing to see a priesthood ignorant 
of the true way of salvation, and studiously 
employed in shutting out the light frem 
the masses of the people. 


GamBLinc.—At a recent meeting held 
in New York to form an association for the 
suppression of gambling, Mr. Green, long 
celebrated as a lecturer against this vice, 
made the following startling statement : 

“Not long since,” said Mr. Green, “I 


presented the claims of the association to a | 


certain railroad company. But they could 
not see How they could possibly be bene- 
fited by its operations, but J knew that fwo 
of their conductors spent at least three 
nights each week at the faro tables in this 
city. A wealthy mercantile house could 
manage without my help, but I knew thata 
man connected with them in business had 


already lost $30,000 at faro, and was one , 


of the heaviest players in this city, of 
which fact they were entirely ignorant. 
Another merchant was quite certain that we 
could. be of no service to him, as he never 


played, and his clerks were all well recom- | 


mended before he employed them; but I 
from:’@50-to $100 every night, and that his 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


PAY YOUR DEBTS. 

The Apostle has given this command, 
and we claim no authority to speak on the 
subject, except to reiterate his words. But 
we have reason to believe there is much 


even very good people. There are some 
men who would never take a dollar of 
their neighbour’s property without permis- 
sion, who nevertheless withhold from him 
that which is his due, when it is in the 
power of their hands to pay it. 

They sometimes make a distinction 
among their debts, and regard some as 
less binding than others. Creditors may 
take a different view of the matter, but the 
debtor chooses to discriminate in favour of 
one class, and against another, to the in- 
jury of his character, and to the wrong of 
his neighbour. | 

There is a criminal negligence, too, in 
some men about their debts. They put 
off from week to month what they might 
do at once, and thus seriously injure those 
to whom they are indebted. The poor 
are thus made to suffer sorely by the neg- 
ligence of the rich. The sempstress, the 
washerwoman, the day-labourer, often suf- 
fer from the simple neglect of the rich 
employer to give them what is due when 
it is due. “Call again, I have not the 
change,” has sent many a family to bed 
supperless. 

It has always appeared strange to us 
that a man can take comfort in the pos- 
session of property which belongs to 
another: calling it his, while he has never 
paid for'it: wearing clothes that belong to 
the maker, and eating bread that the baker 
would be glad to know was likely to be 
paid for at some fixed: point in the future, 
however remote. Yet there are many 
men who seem to take quite as much com- 
fort in life, while thus preying upon their 
neighbours, as if they were really honest. 

Again, there are some professors of reli- 
gion who take a religious newspaper, year 


| after year, and never pay forit! Regu- 


larly as the week returns they expect it— 
would be greatly disappointed if it did not 
come—would be highly offended if it were 
stopped, but they never pay for it! They 
could hand a five dollar bill to the post- 
master, and request him to send it to the 
publisher, and it would reach him safely, 
and his heart would be glad at getting his 
due. But these subscribers let year after 
year pass away, and make no effort to dis- 
charge this debt. Yet they claim to be 
honest men, and go to the communion- 
table! Some men will read these lines, 
and be astonished to think that any one 
should call in question their honesty, 
while they are withholding a lawful debt. 
The smaller the debt, the less excuse a 
man has for neglecting to pay it. “ Never 
put off till to-morrow that which should be 
done to-day.” 


A New Cuurcn Orcanizep.—On the 
Ist jnst. the Rev. Messrs. Blythe and Hale, 
members of the Committee appointed by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick for that 
purpose, organized a church at Cedar 
Creek, Ocean county, New Jersey, to be 
known as the Presbyterian Church of Cee 
dar Creek. 

This infant enterprise commences under 
favourable auspices, surrounded by an in- 
teresting field of missionary labour. Dur- 
ing the last summer, a neat and commo- 
dious house of worship was finished and 
dedicated to Almighty God, in which reli- 
gious services are statedly held by Mr. 
Dewing, the missionary labouring there 
and in the vicinity. Cedar Creek lies 
eight miles below Tom’s River, the county 
seat of Ocean county, and is an important 
post, being a link in the chain of mission- 
ary stations, which, it is hoped will, before 
long, be completed along the New Jersey 
shore adjacent to the Pines. 


Grelesiostical Record. 


«The Rev. Dr. Alexander T. McGill, of 
Allegheny city, Pennsylvania, has_re- 
ceived a unanimous call to become the 
pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which call he has accept- 
ed. He expects to enter upon his labours 
after the close of the present session of 
the Western Theological Seminary, and 
will apply to the General Assembly in 
May next for a release from professional 
duties in that Institution. | 

On Wednesday the 19th ult., the Rev. 
James C. Watson, D. D., recently of Clin- 
ton, was installed pastor of the church at 
Kingston, New Jersey, by a committee of 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick. The 


charge to the pastor; the Rev. S. C. 
Henry preached the sermon, and the Rev. 
R. Davidson, D. D., gave the charge to the 
people. 

Mr. E. Thompson Baird, President of 
Washington College, Tennessee, was or- 


~dained and installed pastor of the Salem 


church, on the 16th of November, by the 
Presbytery of Holston. He will continue 
his connection with the College, conjointly 
with the pastoral office. At the same time 
and place, Professor J. D. Tadlack was or- 
dained as an evangelist. This Presbytery, 
which has hitherto been very weak, now 
contains eight ordained ministers. 

Mr. Moses W. Staples, who was re- 
ceived from the Baptist church some 
months since, was ordained as an evange- 
list, by the Presbytery of Brazos, on the 
26th of January. He has received a call 
from the church at Marshall to become 
their pastor. 

In consequence of the ill health of his 
family, the Rev. J. N. Saunders has re- 
signed the care of the church of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, as stated supply, and re- 
quests correspondents to address him, for 
the present, at Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Rev. S.S. Potter was installed pas- 
tof of the church of Lawrenceburg, Indi- 
ana, by a committee of the Presbytery of 
White Water, on the 18th ult. 

The post office address of the Rev. E. 
Hines is changed from Brownsville to 
Lyneville, Granville county, N. C. 

_ The post office address of thé Rev. 
Louis L. Conrad, is Murrysville, West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania. 
- The post office address of the Rev. 


salary was not more than $1000 a year.” | 


county, Pennsylvania, instead of Lewis- 
town. 


laxity of moral sense on this matter among. 


Rev. E. F. Cooley presided and gave the 


Joshua Moore is now Reedsville, Mifflin” 
| and is 


Letters of the Rev. Mr. Jacobus.* 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.} 
Fiorence, ITaty, Jan. 1, 1851. 

Messrs. Editors—Who hath bewitched 
any portion of Protestantism, that it 
should seek after the Papacy at this 
day? If there were no history of its 
persecutions and abominations, the pre- 
sent state of society in Romish lands 
would sufficiently mark it with all the 
expressive symbols of the Scripture, as 
the man of sin, the harlot, and the 
beast. Near enough to England is 
France. And with her oliveyards and 
vineyards crowning every hill and beau- 
tifying every valley, France is a land 
of abject villages, and of a downcast 
population. Many a stranger sighs at 
what appears so surprising in the 
dearth and depression of things in that 
‘““la belle France,” and among those 
Bay and laughing French. But though 
the instability of the government is 
talked of as a reason, the Papacy of 
the population is a deeper reason. 
Such a religion—that seems to drive 
the people to infidelity or idiocy— 
what has it done for the communities 
where it has had the utmost resources, 
and the most perfect sway? There, 
with its 42,000 priests, and its gor- 
te cathedrals and churches, it evi- 
ently hangs like a millstone around 
the neck of all personal, social, and 
political advancement. If all these 
men and means were in the service of 
a true Protestantism, and of a pure 
Christianity, what revolutions would 
not be effected for the well-being of 
this nation! The Sabbath is turned 
from a holy day to a holiday. So 
many other sacred days of saints and 
festivals crowd the Romish calendar, 
that the day of God’s appointment is 
completely overshadowed. The cross 
of Christ is desecrated and made al- 
most repulsive, by such mockeries of 
wooden crosses as you may see at every 
turn, with symbols of ‘‘death’s head 
and cross bones,” spear and sponge, 
pincers and dice, and the cock sur- 
mounting the whole! Images of the 
Virgin, in plaster, are set in niches 
over the doors and at corners, like the 
merest baby things. You wonder what 


‘such throngs of priests, as stroll about 


in their three-cornered hats and long 
black cloaks, are doing. You follow 
them to the altars, and they are mut- 
tering over their Latin services, which 
the people hear not; and fitly enough, 
with their backs turned to the people, 
who have no part nor lot in the matter. 
By many they are evidently despised. 
Our diligence, in which we rode from 
Marseilles to Nice, was clogged in the 
mud at midnight. Driver, conductor, 
and horses laboured a couple of hours 
to get out of that rut! We asked the 
conductor at our next stopping-place, 
what was the matter? He said, tt was 
all owing to the Curé, who rode in the 
Rotunde. It was one of these priests, 
who was on board, to whom he refer- 
red. He seemed to regard him as a 
Jonah—and for reasons, doubtless. 
How can such a religion be respected? 
It may be submitted to and feared. 
It may be received as the only hope 
for the soul; but only while the 
Scripture is kept out of reach. The 
Papacy is so manifest and glaring a 
failure for all the proper purposes of 
religion in the world. It might spread 
from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth, and yet the 
world would need the true religion as 
much as ever,and more! A respecta- 
ble Jew at Nice declared, that between 
keeping the fete-days of his own reli- 
gion and those of the country, he lost 
152 days in the year! What can the 
Jew find in the Papacy to satisfy him? 

Marseilles is said to be the most 
thoroughly Papal city in France. The 
day of our arrival there was a fete- 
day. And a government steamer was 
put at the service of the authorities to 
attend certain ceremonies a short dis- 
tance from the city. The British and 
American consuls were in attendance. 
And this deference seems to be ex- 
pected by the French officials, and to 
be accorded by foreign functionaries. 

The three orders of society in Papal 

lands are priests, soldiers, and beg- 
gars. The first and second terms, mul- 
tiplied, have produced the third. We 
shall tell you something of pauperism 
and wretchedness in Italy; how they 
increase as we go toward Rome. Our 
great American sculptor well remark- 
ed to us, in his studio at Florence, 
that the Papal religion is like the fog 
that settles over marshy districts in 
Italy. Malaria and the pestilence are 
in it—and it hangs thick and heavy, 
like a dead weight over the place. " 
can be called the religion of the Cam- 
pagna. And the further you go to- 
ward Rome the more you are enveloped 
in if. 
But Protestantism is doing something 
for France. In Lyons, which is the 
great seat of Papal propagandism and 
of the Protestant movement, there are 
five chapels, with two thousand wor- 
shippers, mostly converts from Roman 
Catholicism. Our brother Bridel, in 
Paris, has a refined congregation. I 
hear that a noted Professor of the Sor- 
bonne, and another eminent name, like 
Dionysius the Areopagite, are among 
those who have lately embraced the 
gospel under his ministry. Our churches 
in America are not at all alive to the 
importance of this field. Few of our 
people are aware of the opening offered 
them through the agency of our Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions for 
Papal lands. Do our Monthly Concert 
contributors remember what has been 
so often told them, that a donation for 
Papal countries would come directly 
hither and enter on its work in a few 
days? And now while Rome makes 
such special efforts, and now especially 
while Protestantism is at all tolerated 
in Romish lands, should not these Com- 
mittees, who look to us for help, .be 
encouraged ? 

And could not something be done at 
home for the establishment of non-pre- 
latical churches in the chief cities here, 
at least where Americans resort? How 
we have sighed for the simplicity of our 
Presbyterian worship! The Church of 
England merits all praise for opening 
Protestant service even to the smallest 
congregations, so that at Nice, Genoa, 
Pisa, Florence, &c., P ho may hear evan- 
gelical discourses. But have our Ameri- 
can churches done their duty in this 
respect? Are there not societies, to 
whom this field belongs, who could, at 
least by concert, accomplish such a 
work? Surely missions are needed for 
these interesting lands. Missionaries 
can certainly be found. There are 
eminent facilities now offered in many 
quarters here. The time is altogether 
seasonable and rare. The expenses 
would be small. At sea-ports, as Mar- 


° This letter has been delayed on its way, 
blished out of its regular facts: 
tors 


seilles, Genoa, and Leghorn, are crews 
of our vessels to be ministered to. And 
the many Americans who now frequent 
these would be | 
Sabbath resort, and would often aid it 
by their contributions. 

Many Bibles have been circulated 
throughout this region since the way 
was opened; but already the priests 
manage to restrict these operations by 
making complaints of danger to the 
State. Protestant worship in certain 
epee of the south of France is con- 

ned to secret places by this means. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DELAY OF BAPTISM. 


Messrs. Editors—A few weeks ago I 
read a short article in your excellent 
paper under the heading that I have 
adopted, with which I was exceedingl 
Care because it is a point in which 
the interests of the Presbyterian Church 
are deeply involved, and to which the 
attention of all our judicatories is im- 
periously demanded. 

If we examine the statistics of our 
Church from year to year, we shall be 
forced to adopt one or the other of two 
conclusions. Either the members of 
the Presbyterian Church are the most 
unprolific portion of our rapidly in- 
creasing population, or the institution 
of infant baptism is most awfully ne- 
glected; and in this, as in many other 
respects, we have declined from the 
practice of our pious ancestors. The 
‘Scottish custom,” which your corres- 
pondent ‘‘J.”’ illustrates from the life 
of Dr. Chalmers, was once as rigidly 
followed in many of the churches of 
this land. | 

I have now lying before me the MS. 
diary of a Presbyterian minister, who 
was ordained in 1728, and laboured in 
a single charge above sixty years, from 
which I make the following extracts: 

, son of E. P. and M. his 
wife, was born July 11th, 1724, and 
baptized July 12th, Anno eodem. 

“M of E. and M. P., 
was born April 9th, it being Saturday, 
and was baptized the day following, 
being the Sabbath.” 

And this custom remained in that 
church even till my day, for I distinct- 
iy recollect seeing children brought to 
the church in the nurse’s arms, on the 
first Sabbath after their birth, and there 
presented by the father for baptism. 

While I most cordially say with your 
correspondent “J.” that “I should be 
far. from advocating the custom of 
bringing the child to church for bap- 
tism before its mother can accompany 
it,” I have long deplored, and have 
often raised my feeble voice against 
the needless Kd or entire neglect of 
baptism, which I am satisfied prevails 
to a criminal extent in our beloved 
Zion. 

In referring to the statistics in the 
General Assembly’s Minutes, you may 
find churches consisting of from four 
hundred to seven lenaed members, 
which report from four to less than 
twenty infant baptisms; while many 
of the largest churches make no report 
on the subject. These facts most con- 
clusively prove that there is criminal 
neglect somewhere, that demands im- 
mediate redress from the guardians of 
the Church. 

I am inclined to believe that this 
neglect lies principally at the doors of 
the ministry, and has been promoted 
chiefly by a meg that has been 
gaining ground for several years. In 
many churches it has become an estab- 
lished custom to administer baptism 
only at preparatory services, and some 
ministers are in the habit of desig- 
nating from the pulpit these occasions 
as the proper time for the administra- 
tion of that ordinance. This is a little 
more liberal than the Papists, who have 
long held that “the festivals of Easter 
and Whitsuntide are the most appro- 
priate time for*the administration of 
baptism,’’ and these kind ministers give 
their people four instead of two oppor- 
tunities in a year. The necessary 
consequence of this practice is, that 
parents feel warranted, in every case, 
to delay the baptism of their children 
to the preparatory service; and then, 
if the weather proves ‘mpropitious, or 
the child is indisposed, or any other 
providential circumstance prevents, it 
must be deferred three or six months 
longer, subject to the same contingen- 
cies. 
But there is another more pernicious 
effect of this practice. In most of our 
congregations, Iam sorry to say, the 
services preparatory to the Lord’s Sup- 
per are attended by none but the com- 
‘municants, (and often by not half of 
them.) The necessary consequence is, 
that in those congregations where this 
practice obtains, there are multitudes 
that seldom or never witness the admin- 
istration of baptism; and all the moral 
and religious influence of that solemn 
service is lost to a large portion of the 
church, and the whole of the congrega- 
tion. No wonder, then, that so much 
ignorance prevails in many of our con- 
gregations, on the nature and design of 
infant baptism, and the ground on which 
the institution rests. 

Another practice, in some churches, 
has contributed much to the same re- 
sult: and that is the needless indulgence 
of parents, in the administration of this 
ordinance privately. Baptism is a gos- 
pel ordinance, and therefore belongs to 
the Church as much as the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper. And if we are 
correct in applying “the seal of the 
righteousness of his faith’’ to the seed 
of a believer, as well as to himself, then 
it is proper that it should be done in 
the same public manner. Our Confes- 
sion of Faith pronounces “Private 
masses, or receiving the sacrament by 
a priest or any other alone, contrary to 
the nature of the sacrament, and to the 
institution of Christ.” And inthe Di- 
rectory for Worship, which is of equal 
authority as a part of our standards, 
declares that baptism “‘is usually to be 
administered in the church, in the pre- 
sence of the congregation,” plainly im- 
plying that though there may be cases 
in -which a minister may lawfully ad- 
minister baptism in a private house, yet 
those cases are extremely rare, and 
should; if possible, be avoided. And 
yet, in many places, the mere incon- 
venience to the parents of taking a 
child to the church, is considered as a 
sufficient warrant for private adminis- 
tration. So did not our fathers: an 
so ought not we to do. . 

But I will not prolong my remarks 
on this extensive and still growing evil 
in our beloved Church. My sole object 
is to awaken attention to the subject, 
and I hope some abler pen will be em- 
ployed in the correction of the practice. 
Although I can present little in my own 
example that is worthy of imitation, I 
will venture to suggest what has been 


| 


the practice in my own family, and 


lad of such a) 


what I have endeavoured to inculcate 


on the church for forty years. That 
on the first Sabbath the mother is able 
to attend church after the birth of a 
child, it shall be taken to the house of 
God to receive “the seal of its parents’ 
faith,” in the ce of the congre- 
And [ have usually: 

ministering it, except on the ho 
Sabbath; 
of the most unavoidable necessity, have 
I consented to administer it in a pri- 
vate way. 

Such a procedure I believe to be in 


the standards of the Church, which I 
have adopted as the rule of my faith 
and practice, and which, as far as-my 
circumscribed influence extends, I have 
endeavoured to commend to the atten- 
tion of others.  PRESBEUTEROS. 


| Reported for the Presbyterian. 

Presbytery of Susquehanna. 

At the late meeting of the Presb 
of Susquehanna, the following items o 
business were transacted. 

The Trustees of the Collegiate Insti- 
tute reported so favourably as to sub- 
scriptions, that they feel justified in 
promising to have a suitable buildin 
completed, and the school commen 
by a year from next May. 

The Rev. Darwin Cook was received 
from the Presbytery of Luzerne, and 
installed pastor over the: church in 


me. 

Mr. Hallock Armstrong was licensed 
to the gospel. 

The Agent of the Bradford County 
Bible Society, the Rev. Mr. Hance, 
made an interesting statement and ap- 
peal, in behalf of the Bible ca 
which was listened to with pleasure an 
profit; and we trust will be the means 
of quickening the interest in that long 
neglected cause among us. 

A letter was read from one of our 
superannuated ministers, in reply to an 
inquiry concerning his pecuniary mat- 
ters, which much enhanced our convic- 
tions of the propriety, and even ne- 
cessity, of the fund for that worthy 
class of men. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE GREATER PERIL. 


When a vessel has been detained 
upon the ocean beyond ‘its usual time, 
and has sent no tidings of how or 
where it is, painful anxiety begins to 
settle upon the heart of every thinking 
man and woman. Many an inquiring 
thought is sent out to meet intelligence 
that may be coming upon the wings of 
the lightning or the wind. A few fel- 
low mortals were or are in the barque, 
and the heart feels a fainting, sinkin 
sensation at the mere suggestion o 
what may be their sufferings and their 
perils while tossed upon the angry deep, 
preparatory perhaps to a most ap ~ 
ling event, when the sea may be their 
bier, their pall, their winding-sheet, 
their earthly all. It is sad to think of, 
when a fellow man is shrouded and cof- 
fined, amid funeral rites, and then sunk 
to find a resting-place among the sea 
corals; but when the deep opens to 
make a passage to eternity for a mul- 
titude, driven to wailing and despair by 
the flames, or by the rocks and tem. 
pests, having to tell the dreadful tale 
of the catastrophe, the thought is more 
than can be borne. Then when the 
news of safety comes, what joy, almost 
painful in its excess, sutceeds the dread 
suspense! Whence such anxious fear, 
such joy? The rage of the sea hath 
its limit. The tempest blows only at 
the command of God. As in former 
times, the Saviour can walk upon the 
wave, and bid its violence cease. At 


those bodies, which otherwise would be 
food for the worms of earth, instead of 
being eaten by the inhabitants of the 
waters. The soul cannot be enchained 
by any elements of nature. 

Whence thén such fear im danger, 
and joy in deliverance? Doubtless it 


wise. Yet the peril was only tempo- 
ral; or if, in the estimation of some, it 
had an eternal bearing, there was no- 
thing strange in such an aspect. The 
horror of a fire at sea, or of a ship- 
wreck, arises mainly from the form in 
which death comes. But is there no 
worse calamity? Thousands are dying 
daily. Millions are enslaved by super- 
stition, or shrouded in heathenism, 
knowing neither the way of the true 
life here, nor the way to the blissful 
life hereafter. Christians believe that 
eternity has fearful realities; not the 
perils, the sufferings of an hour or 
day; but suffering and despair, beyond 
the power of thought to conceive, and 
lasting as eternity. But where is the 
trembling heart? Who speaks of those 
rocks and quicksands upon which the 
voyager to the future world may, at 
any moment, be cast and for ever lost? 
Who, with deep anxiety, watches the 
daily news, or inquires for the last des- 
patch, that he may learn if any, and 
who, have been snatched from the 
flames that are never quenched, or res- 
cued from that gulf in which dwell hor- 
ror and black despair, and over which 
hovers the wrath of an offended and 
just God? That ocean-tossed ship bears 
a parent, a child, a brother, a sister, a 
friend, and distress fills the mind, while 
the imagination pictures the various 
forms in which death comes at sea. 
But can no worse event befall loved 
ones? Do Christians believe in the 
second death, and have they no friends 
—— to the horrors that hang about 
it? Is their anxiety, on account of this 
reater peril, proportionate to that for 
the less? The lives of a few are in 
jeopardy; whole communities are moved 
as if feeling the throbbings of one‘com- 
mon heart. Other vidual are sent to 
search the sea to learn their state. 
Some are found ready to peril their 
own lives to save fellow-beings from a 
watery grave. Is there a proportion- 
ate sympathy for the dying-and perish- 
ing millions? Oo many open their 
hearts to God in fervent, supplicating 
prayer in their behalf? Do many go 
to séek the lost, and learn their state? 
Are many found bearing the glad news 
of a Saviour? Are there many ready 
to contribute freely of their Jabour and 
their wealth, that they may send ¢he 
word of life to those in darkness and in 
the region of death, that souls in peril 
may find a hope that shall be as an an- 
chor, both sure and steadfast? Can 
Christians be saved, and know not from 
what? Can they have realized the 
greatness of their own deliverance, and 
et have no sympathy, no sorrow of 
eart, no labour, no money, no self- 
denial, for those in like danger? Can 
they be in the ark of safety, and yet' 


hand for the millions ready to be over= 
whelmed. when the windows of heaven: 


Chris tians, will’ you suffer a word? 


never, but in a few cases* 


accordance with the word of God, and 


the worst, the ocean can only engulf — 


is right; no one could wish it: other- . 


have no entreating voice, no succouring’ 


shall be opened for the floods of divine. . 
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- ‘Swe Winter appears to have 
eon. quité.mild in Europe. On the Ist of 
Feltcney. ia Paris the buds of early trees 
and apricots were in bloom. 
In England the weather was uncommonly 
mild, and the season early. | 

+ "Tur Varican.—The Vatican contains 
‘ight grand staircases and two ordinary ones, 
twenty courts and squares, and four thousand 


hendred and twenty-two rooms! With 
all its galleries, grounds, and appurtenances, 


it has been computed to cover as large a 
space as the city of Torin. ; 
JReuicrous Lasrety Spain.—El Cla- 


mor, the progressita paper published in 


Madrid, has lately been arguing in favour 
of perfect freedom of religious worship, 
ing, among others, the following reasons: 
«Wi ut the freedom of worship,” says 
El Clamor, “capitalists who are not Ca- 
tholics fly from us; and this is one of the 
most influential causes of our lamentable 
decay, ‘the effect of religious intolerance and 
tion. Even opulent Americans have, 
on this account, gone to establish them- 
selves in France and England.” | 


& Reuico.—The Duke of Wellington 
once left his umbrella by accident, on the 
stall of a lady of rank, at a fair. On re- 
turning to look for it, he was told that the 
umb had just been sold for twenty-five 
guineas, by the lady, who could not resist 
the temptation of disposing of so valuable 
‘a relic, for charitable purposes. 


Last or Sararoca.—We notice 
the death in England, of-Colonel George 
Williams, member of Parliament for Ash- 
ton. -He was born in St. John’s, New- 
‘ foundland, and is said to have joined the 
army of Burgoyne at the age of twelve 
years, and to have been present at the bat- 
tle of Stillwater. He afterwards accompa- 
nied.Lady Harriet Acland on her memo- 
- gable expedition to join her husband in cap- 
tivity. He afterwards saw much active 
service, and died aged 87, supposed to have 
been the last survivor of the army of Sara- 
An ENLIGHTENED Peorie.—The British 
_ Banner says :—“It is agreed on all hands 
that the United States is the most enlight- 
ened portion of the globe; and no marvel, 
for public papers are cheap beyond all 
cheapness, and every house has its one or 
more weekly, and.a large portion of them 
daily pa Even the ministers of reli- 
gion‘find their account in the religious pa- 
pers, and largely labour to promote their 
universal diffusion among their flocks.”’ 


Grorce THe Fourtu.—The last num- 
bér of the British Quarterly Review 


__selis a story about George [V., very lit- 


tle to the credit of the king. The noble 
library of George III., which has hitherto 
been looked on as a gift to the British na- 
tion from his successor, turns out, after all, 
to be a by the nation itself, 
George IV., it is said, actually negotiated 
its sale to the Emperor of Russia, to meet 
his ‘necessities; and was induced not to 
complete the contract, only by government, 
on the remonstrance of Mr. Heber, giving 
him out of the droits of the Admiralty, the 
amount in sterling of the Russian rubles. 
There is an inscription in the library an- 
nouncing the gift of the books as from king 
George IV. 

ror a Lost Travetter.—An 
expedition in search of Dr. Leichart, the 
Australasian traveller, who has not been 
heard from for a long time, was, in last 
December, preparing to start from Singa- 

re, to explore the coast of New Holland 

yond Van Dieman’s Land. 

Anotser PervErsion.—The Rev. Mr. 
Harper, of the Proprietary Chapel, Pimli- 
co, is about joining the Church of ‘Rome. 
The reverend gentleman, it may be remem- 
bered, was one of those who received 
“notice to quit’ about the time that Mr. 
Bennett, of St, Paul’s, Knightsbridge, ten- 
dered his resignation. On Sunday evening 
last Mr. Harper preached his farewell ser- 
mon to a numerous congregation, in the 
course of which he intimated to his flock 
the step which he was about to take. His 
discourse was a violent, sharp attack on the 
constitution, doctrines, and pratices of the 
Church of England. 

or Antiquiry.—An ancient and 
exceedingly curious square brass bell has 
lately come into the possession of an anti- 
quarian in Dungannon. Its size is about 
that of a common glass tumbler. On one of 
its sides there is an inlaid chased border of 
silver, nearly corresponding with the style 
of carving to be seen on some of the ancient 
_ €roziers, and near to the centre is a rude set- 
ting of rock crystal, sometimes called “ Irish 
diamond,”’ of an oval shape, surrounded by 
settings of amber. On two other sides, 
“attached,” a few links remain of a silver 
chain, by which it had probably been sus- 
pended. As a medicatory talisman or 
charm, from a very remote period it has 
been used by the peasantry of a northern 
county. | 
_ Layarp.—A subscription has been set 
on foot to raise a “ Nineveh Fund,’ to en- 
able Mr. Layard to prosecute his research- 
és, the funds provided by the British Gov- 
ernment being exhausted. Prince Albert, 
the Earl of Ellesmere, and Sir J. Guest 
have each subscribed 100. 


InsuncTION.—An injunction has been 
ang against Cardinal Wiseman not to 
raw 7000/. under a disputed will, without 
leave of the Chancellor. 
Wiseman.—Cardinal Wiseman preached 
from the altar of the Roman Catholic Cha- 
pel, St. John’s wood, on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 9, in aid of a fund for erecting a convent. 
Dr. Wiseman was habited in a rich scarlet 
robe, over which he wore a stole and sur- 
plice. 
Ipot D+ Knowles 
it is said, # about to appear as a polemical 
writer. ile has announced the publication 
of a volume, entitled Zhe Jdol Demolished 
by its own Priest, being an answer. to Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s former lectures on Tran- 
substantiation. 
9 Sumewarcx axp Murper.—The English 
pers contain full accounts of the wreck of 
e English ship Prince Albert, from Eng- 
land for San Francisco. She was wrecked 
on. the Sth of of 
She being hi ry, some 
of the crew sallied on shore to procure fresh 
Soon after to sag of armed Pata- 


and refused to leave. 


ians came on bo 


him over, and 
og their knives if he attempted to move. 


ardent spirits, drank 
were badly’ intoxicated. 


| the natives siill 


| stripped by the natives. 


‘men m 
leaving the wounded man and the mate in 
the hands of the natives, and after six days 
of suffeting, reached Sandy Point, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, where they 
procured the American, steamer W. G. 

unt to retarn.to the wreck. They found 
ll in possession. ‘T'hey re- 
fused to give up the vessel, when the 
WG. Hunt opened a fire upon them, at 
which the natives left and fled to the hills. 
The mate and wounded man were found to 
be alive, and were conveyed on board the 
rj; the man, however, was sinking 
The wreck had been completely 
crew were subsequently conveyed by the 
W. G. Hunt to Velpartian. After the 
steamer’s deparwre, the natives again took 
peceeanae of the wreck and set her on fire. 
he loss exceeds $100,000. 


saw tHat THE Congue- 
nor introduced into England what is called 
Troy weight, from Troyes, in the province 
of Champagne. The English were dis- 
eatisfied with it, because the nd did not 
weigh as much as the pound then in use in 
England. Hence came the term avoir du 
pois, which was a medium between the 
rench and the ancient English weights. 


Tae Mam Sreamers.— The British 
steamers (Cunards’) carrying the mail be- 
tween Liverpool and America, are paid 
145,000/. for Making forty-four voyages in 
the year, which is equivalent to 3300/. per 
voyage. The United States steamers (Col- 
lins’) plying between Liverpool and New 
York, receive $385,000 per annum for per- 
forming twenty voyages in the year, say at 
the rate of 40007. per voyage. ‘The Ameri- 
can steamers from New York, via South- 
ampton, to Bremen, a second subsidized 
line, get 3300/7. per voyage, or as much as 
the oldest established, most efficient British 
company, whose vessels have performed 
the service in a creditable manner for a 
series of yeadrs.— London Morning Herald. 


Porish Syn t appears from the 
London Tab t is proposed to hold 
a Popish S or England at Shrews- 


bury, which 
pline for the whole province.” 


CorrEcTION.—It is now stated, on au- 
thority, that Lord Norreys (as well as Lord 
Nelson and Lord Byron,) has been incor- 
rectly announced among the recent converts 
to the Roman Catholic religion. 


‘THREATENING THE PREMIER.—A man 
named Charles Gill has been arrested in 
London, charged with having threatened 
the life of Lord John Russell. The pri- 


mier, in which he detailed certain alleged 
wrongs which he suffered, and threatened 
to put a bullet into the head of Lord John, 
unless certain requests were granted. The 


officer, and after making inquiries, he as- 
certained that the prisoner’s state of mind 
was such that it would be unsafe for him to 
continue at large. He was accordingly 
arrested and brought before a magistrate. 
The result of the examination is not known. 


_ Braumins.—There exists in Bengal a 
particular class of Brahmins, known by the 
name of Kulins, who are notorious for the 
number of their marriages. One member 
of this caste has been known to have formed 
three hundred matrimonial alliances, and to 
have had wives scattered over a vast extent 
of country. ) 

Tue Popr’s Craims.—The Pope claims 
from the British Cabinet for the use of his 
Charch, 1000 square miles of territory in 
Canada, heretofore the estate of the Jesuits. 

Papat Question.—The Earl of Win- 
chelsea has published an address on the 
Papal question, in which he speaks of the 
Government proposal as “a milk-and-water 
measure,” and calls upon the country fo 
‘address the Crown for a dissolution of 
Parliament, and for taking the sense of the 
country upon a question which involves 
every thing which is dear to us as English- 
men and Protestants.”” 


Lorp RussELt AND THE QUES- 
tion,—Archbishop McHale, of Ireland, has 
written an extraordinary epistle to the Prime 
Minister, charging him with converting the 
House of Commons into a stall of theo- 
logical debate—with having depopulated vil- 
lages and made church-yards flourish in Ire- 
land—with having caused a perishing peo- 
ple to fly hither for self-preservation, and 
with thus having been “one of the most 
successful architects of the growing struc- 
ture of Catholicity in England,”’ from which 
he now recoils. The persecution and brute 
force of his lordship will, we are told, ope- 
rate like a mysterious instrument in the 
hands of Providence for increasing the in- 
flux of Irish into this country, until at last 
they will fill our cities, towns, fields, ar- 
mies, and senate, and leave the conventicles 
alone to us. He tells the Prime Minister 
that “ wisdom counsels him to pause in 
his intolerant career,’ the end of which 
must be the annihilation of his power. 


A Lincuist.—The Waterford Mail states 
that Mr. Charles Power, a native of Water- 
ford, Ireland, by trade a coachmaker, is 
master of no less than fourteen languages, 
including the ancient and modern Greek. 
Power is a very young man. 


MarrieEpD Priests.— The English Church- 
man says that the Pope means to found an 
order of married preachers, for the sake of 
finding employment for those English cler- 
gymen who, being married, cannot become 
Romish priests. 

Iraty.—In Naples the trials of the lead- 
ing Constitutionalists, which have been 
going on since 1848, have just been brought 
to a close, and most of the prisoners have 
been sentenced to the galleys for periods 
that will extend through their lives. The 
total number condemned was nearly 30. 
Three were ordered to be executed, but the 
barbarity of the sentence produced so much 
horror that His Majesty found it prudent 
to grant a commutation. 

TurkEY.—Sixty-six Hungarian refugees 
were sent from Constantinople to England 
on the 19th ult. The Turkish government 
provides them with a passage, and also with 
a small sum of money for their immediate 
wants. 


VicTorRIA AND THE Papists. — Lords 
Vaux, Dormer, and Lovatt, have presented 
to Queen Victoria a loyal address, signed 
by 400,000 English Roman Catholics, 
urging in favour of allowing the assump- 
tion of the Papal titles by the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates, on the ground that it will 
not take away any powers possessed now 
by the government. 

Puseyism 1n Hicu Praces.—We regret 
to have to repeat this heading so soon, but 
circumstances render it necessary that at- 
tention should be specially called to the 
subject. We wonder whether it can be 
oe soamea the responsible advisers of her 

ajesty are ignorant of the rumours most 
confidently circulated in aristocratic circles, 
relative to the Romanizing predilections and 
practices of one of the most exalted ladies 
in the land. If Ministers are aware of a 
report—and we cannot help thinking they 
must be—which is generally credited among 
the upper classes of society, and as the 
party alluded to is necessarily on the most 
intimate footing at court, it becomes the im- 
perative duty of Lord John Russell, as the 
principal adviser of her Majesty, to make 
inquiries into the truth, or otherwise, of the 
rumours in question. If they are un- 
founded, the fact ought to be publicly and 
authoratively stated, in order that the erro- 
neous impression may be removed. If, on 
the other hand, the report should unhappily 
torn out true, it will become the bounden 
duty of her Majesty’s Ministers to take 
some immediate steps with a view to the 


party in question and the most illustrious 

age in the realm.— London Morning 
Advertiser. —(The illustrious personage 
here alluded to is understood to be the 


‘Duchess of Kent. } 


to escape from the vessel, 


soner, it appears, wrote a letter to the Pre- 


case was placed in the hands of a police 


regulation of the intercourse between the 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
‘We have been gratified to learn that 


an interesting work of grace is in pro- 


gress in the Church of Lawrenceburg, 
ndiana, commencing at the period of 
the installation of the Rev. S. &. Pot- 
ter, by the Presbytery of White Water. 
Thirteen persons have been received 
into the Church on profession of their 
faith. 
The American, a political paper, 
published at Brookville, Indiana, says: 
During the last ten days there has 


been a refreshing revival in the two 


churches in Brookville; and from every 
indication it is only the commencement 
of a glorious work. Nothing -has oc- 
curred in our town for twenty years 
promising so much good to its morals, 

ace, and religious prosperity. There 
ses been fourteen accessions to the 
Presbyterian Church, most of whom 
are so prominent, and have such a con- 
trolling influence upon our society, that it 
will add much to the religious character 
of our community. Their meetings are 
still continued with increasing interest. 
In the Methodist Church there have 
been seventy-three additions.”’ 

The Rev. R. M.Roberts, pastor of 
the Bedford Church, Indiana, writes us 
that they have enjoyed an interesting 
season in that Church. Nine persons 
were admitted to the communion on the 
first Sabbath in February, and others 
were inquiring. 

The Rev. J. F. Green reports an in- 
terestfirg state of things in Norristown, 
Arkansas, which has hitherto been in a 
state of great destitution of the means 
of grace. He represents the whole 
country as very rapidly filling up with 
population from the older States, and 
the need of additional labourers as 
being very great. No State in the 
Union is so unoccupied with sects and 
religious teachers as Arkansas. 

he Presbyterian Record, Nashville, 
Tennessee, states that the Rev. J. T. 
Hendrick, of Clarksville, is engaged in 
@ protracted meeting with the Rev. Dr. 
Edgar, the pastor of the First church 
of Nashville. Seventeen persons were 
admitted to the communion on Sabbath 
week, and others were expected to unite 
soon. When shall we have a like state- 
ment to publish in reference to all the 
churches of our own city? Will not 
the people of God begin to think that 
the set time to favour his Zion has come, 
and arise from their slumbers and pray 
him to hasten it?—Presb. Herald. 


Encouragement to Pray for Col- 
 leges. 

A brother who spent the last Sabbath 
in Hanover, informs .us that the work 
of grace, which we noticed last week, 
is progressing with great power, espe- 


cially amongst the students of the Col- 


lege. Twenty-seven persons were re- 
ceived into the church on that day, 
and many others attended the inquiry 
meetings. Atthe regular weekly meet- 
ing of one of the literary societies of 
the College, it was ascertained that 
every individual present, numbering 
near fifty, was either a member of the 
church, or had recently obtained a hope 
in Christ, and, on motion of one of their 
number, it was unanimously resolved 
that the exercises be suspended for the 
evening, and those of thanksgiving and 
rayer be substituted in their place. 

here has been no violent excitement 
or unusually protracted public exer- 
cises. Scarcely a single student now 
remains unaffected. The presence and 
power of the Spirit of God are every 
where visible in their effects upon those 
who but a short time since were utterly 
careless and indifferent on the great 
subject of their soul’s salvation. 

letter from Oxford, Ohio, informs 

us that forty-one persons were received 
into the church there on last Sabbath, 
and that the work is still progressing 
among the students of Miami Univer- 
sity. This is the day [Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 27th] appointed by the Church 
to pray especially for the outpourin 
of the Spirit upon our Colleges an 
Universities, and it has come to pass 
that before we had spoken, God has 
answered. Verily, we have reason to 
pray and thank God for these blessings. 
—Presbyterian Herald. 


SCISSORS AND PEN. 


Perversion oF ScripTrure.—“If a man de- 
sire the office of a bishop,” said Paul to Timo- 
thy, “he desireth a good work.” The Bishop 
of London, at a recent ordination, professing to 
quote Paul’s words, gave them (according to 
the Church and State Gazette) thus: “ He 
that desireth the office of a bishop.desireth a 
good thing.” The Bishop of London might 
well say this, with his income of £10,000 
($50,000) a year. 

A Very Great Mistake.—An elder in the 
Presbyterian church at sent his son to a 
Roman Catholic school, being assured that no 
attempt would be made to interfere. with his re- 
ligious faith! The result was that the youth 
soon became a Papist. The father, of course, 
withdrew him from evil influences, to save him, 
if possible, from the contaminations of the Man 
of Sin! No, he did not. Not only was the 

oung man allowed to remain at the corrupting 
institution, but his sister was sent to another in 
the neighbourhood. And what was the result! 
The young man became a priest of Babylon, 
and his sister went a nun into a convent. Thus 
does God punish parental unfaithfulness. O, 
when shall the covenant of grace be first and 
uppermost in the thoughts and hearts of Chris- 
tians? 


A CommentT.—Dr. Bushnell’s book, “‘ God in 
Christ,” has been, says the Congregational 
Journal, re-published in London by a sceptical 
book-establishment, together with Theodore 
Parker’s writings. 


Inp1AN CONTRIBUTION FOR THE WoRLD’s 
Fatr.—There is exhibiting in Boston an ele- 
gant saddle, the cloth part of which was most 
superbly worked with beads by a young Indian 

irl only 15 years of age. It is intended for 
the World’s Fair. 


Tue Astor Lisrary.—The fruits of the wise 
and generous bequest of John Jacob Astor, for 
a Public Library, will soon be ripe for use— 
the edifice is rapidly approaching completion, 
and the more difficult and important work of 
ago the books has made good progress. 
By the labours of Dr. Cogswell, the Librarian, 
28,364 volumes have already been gathered, 
which number is to be increased by further 
purchases the coming season, and the Library 
will probably be thrown open to the public in 
the summer of 1852, with not less than fifty 
thousand volumes judiciously selected. To an 
increase of this number, the total income of the 
large bequest is to be added, after the comple- 
tion of the building, which, before many years 
shall will form a library surpassing any 
other in the country, and free to all. A noble 
monument is this to the one wise deed of Mr. 


Tue Crystat Patace.—A very beautiful 
lithograph of the Crysta) Palace, erected in 
Hyde Park, London, has been received from 
England. The palace, according to the brief 


description which the print gives, covers 21 


this building. com 

to enable them to get any thing like 
of it: The | 
boast would be a mere 


| on his “America.” He has also modelied a 


part of the world, which will be more interest- 
ing than the building itself in which it is held. 
There never was such a structure erected be- 
fore probably since the world has existed. The 
influx of visitors in the Crystal Palace is inces- 
sant. The receipts from the five shillin 
stricting fee amounted on one occasion to 
This is a part of a fund for the sick and indus- 
trious poor. A few days before fast dates, at 
the Crystal Palace, the wind to blow 
from the south-west, and all of a sudden the 
glazing of 1900 feet gave way. 


Tus McDonovucu Witt Case.—Judge Bu- 
chanan, before whom this case was argued at 
New Orleans, has "os his opinion, dismissing 
the claims of the States of Maryland and Lou- 
isiana, and deciding that the several annuities 
are illegal and impossible, and that the me gid 
should go to the cities of New Orleans and 
timore, exempted from the conditions expressed 
in the will. It is said by the New Orleans 
Picayune, that the case will certainly be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 


A Sisrer or Presipent Fittmore’s Wire, 
Mary Powers, died at Sundusky city, Ohio, on 
the 24th ult. In consequence of this domestic 
affliction the receptions at the Presidential man- 
sion will be discontinued. 


A Printer on His TrRAvets.—The Galena 
Advertiser says that Edward Breath, formerly 
& partner in that concern, is now printing a 
paper in Persia. 


Arrican CoLonizaTion.—During the year 

850, $65,000 was raised and spent in Liberian 

colonization by the American Colonization So- 
ciety, being more than in any previous year. 


A Great CaTHEDRAL is projected by the 
Roman Catholics in Washington City. It is 
estimated to cost $1,000,000, and is to be paid 
for by contributions from all the Catholics in 
the Union, and by donations from Europe. A 
8 of ground 300 feet square has been secured 
or it. 


re- 


University oF Virainta.—The number of+ 


students at this University is three hundred and 
seventy-four, being much larger than ever be- 
fore. They are all from Southern States ex- 
cept six from Ohio, and one each from New 
York, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. Five 


» are from Maryland. 


Common Scuoot Strate ConventTion.—A 
convention of those friendly to free schools as- 
sembled from all parts of the State of New 
York, on the 26th ult., at Uticas They adopted 
resolutions endorsing the principle that the pro- 
perty of the State should educate the children 
of the State, approving of keeping the schools 
open eight months in the year, and of supplying 
any deficit in a teacher’s wages in any district 
in the same manner as its contingent expenses 
are raised. 


Pircairn’s Istanp.—This Island, situated 
in the South Pacific, and originally settled by a 
company of mutineers, the remnants of the crew 
of the British ship Bounty, is said by Captain 
Arthur, of the ship Zenas Coffin, of Nantucket, 
to have now a population of one hundred and 
sixty souls. In 1831, the number was but sixty- 
five. The inhabitants have always been re- 
presented as being fine-looking, well dressed, 
orderly, virtuous, and hospitable, speaking the 
English well. The Island itself is regarded as 
‘almost a Paradise,” although a very emall one. 
Vermin and weeds were unknown there for 
many years, and were at last introduced by 
ships touching at the place. Captain Arthur 
reports that the Islanders have agreed to supply 
an American ship, which is to pass there in the 
spring, with one thousand bushels of: sweet po- 
tatoes for California. — 


Destruction oF St. THomas’s CourcH BY 
Fire.—On Saturday night last, the Episcopal 
Church edifice on the corner of Houston street 
and Broadway, New York, in which worshipped 
the congregation under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Dr. Whitehouse, was discovered to be on 
fire. The flames had already made great pro- 
gress, and appeared to envelope the entire rear 
portion of the building—occupied by the altar, 
chancel, &c. A fireman mounted to the roof, 
by means of a ladder, and cut a hole, thinking 
water might be introduced with effect; but the 
space between the ceiling and roof presenting 
only a mass of fire, all hope of saving the build- 
ing was relinquished. Those attempting to 
secure the furniture, books, &c. were driven 
back by the heat; and the roof being of shing] 
the whole fell intathe body of the building, in| 
an incredibly short space of time. Very little 
was saved. The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by defect in the aaaer. The edifice 
was built of stone, and was one of the oldest 


devoted to the Episcopal service. in that city. ¥. 


The valuable organ (one of the most powerful ‘ 
and richly toned in the city,) was involved in 
the general destruction. Its original cost was 
$7000. It was insured for $2500. Insuraace 
on the Church $27,000. 


Proressors SILLIMAN.—Professors Silliman, 
senior and junior, of Yale College, sailed in the 
steamer Baltic, on the 5th inst. from New York 
for Liverpool, on an extended tour in England 
and on the Continent, partly for scientific and 
geological purposes, intending to visit the vol- 
canic districts in central] France, extending 
their tour to Italy, Naples, Vesuvius, and Etna, 
and also to be present at the meeting of the 
British Association in London, early in July. 


DeposepD.—Bishop Chase, of New Hamp- 
shire, who is now doing duty in the Episcopal 
diocese of New York, has formally pronounced 
sentence of deposition upon the Rev. Ferdinand 
E. White, who has renounced Protestantism. 


_Anpover.—Andover Seminary numbers 11 
resident licentiates, 26 seniors, 28 in the middle 
class, and 28 juniors—total, 93. 


Sate oF Mrs. Mapison’s Pictures.—The 
sale at Washington of the effects belonging to 
the estate of the lamented Mrs. Madison drew 
together, on Friday, 28th ult. a large company. 
The bust portrait of Washington, by Stuart, 
sold to a gentleman of New York, for cash, 
$300. That of Jefferson, by the same artist, 
at $260, to Governor Coles. Portrait of James 
Madison was taken by the same gentleman at 
$235. Dr. Causton purchased that of Mrs. 
Madison, at $270. Portrait of John Adams, 
(the elder) $160, to the same gentleman who 
purchased the first picture. Portrait of Monroe, 
$50, to Governor Coles. Several other paintings 
went off. at from $5 to $25. One of the large 
pictures, for which Mrs. Madison refused $3000, 
and others of less value, were withdrawn by the 
administrator, there being no bids for them. 


In Lonpon.—It is stated that 
during the year 1850, four thousand four hun- 
dred new publications were issued in London 
alone. Of these about five hundred were works 
vf aii the rate of almost one and a half 

aily! 


DisTRIBUTION OF THE INCQME OF THE LITE- 


RATURE Funo.—At a me f the Regents 
of the University of New Yo he 28th ult., 
the distribution of $40,000 of ti€*ficome of the 
Literature Fund for the last-year Was made 


among the several Academies entitled to par- 
ticipate therein. The appropriations for’ Insti- 
tutions in that city and vicinity are as follows: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Rogers, another young American, is at work 
on a model of a statue of Ruth, =. in the 
fields—said to be an exquisite work. It is or- 
dered by a patron of the arts in America. Hart 
is engaged on hie statue of Henry Clay, ordered 
7 State of Virginia. Buchanan 

, the poet painter, has, during three months 
in Florence, nearly finished five pictures, on 
ideal or classical subjects.—Cor. Newark (N. 
J.) Advertiser. 


Mesmerism, SpiriruaL Rappinec, &c.—A 
case of insanity has occurred within a few 
days, by reason of the revelation made by mys- 
terious raps, that the.steamship Atlantic had 
been wrecked, with the loss of all on board; 
although since this melancholy ca he, the 
pone whose “spirits” were declared to 

ve made the rapping, have arrived at home, 
—one of them to find his wife a maniac, from 
a belief in these ghostly knockings. Another 
female has just been sent to the asylum, by 
reason of mesmeric operations upon her ner- 
vous system, avowedly for the purpose of ren- 
dering her clairvoyant, but with the effect of 
dooming her to lunacy. And these recent in- 
stances are not mere isolated cases, for in seve- 
ral ef the asylums the victims of these kindred 
impdstures are hopelessly insane.— New York 
Medical Gazette. 


A Buinp Of all the strange 
projects,” says the London Literary Gazette, 
“to which the sudden discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia gave rise, there was none perhaps so ex- 
travagant as that of Jacques Arago. He is stone 
blind, and has been so for years; and yet he 
placed himself at the head of a band of gold- 
seekers, and conducted them to California! Re- 
cently he returned to Paris with little gold— 
nay, with none; but in his voyage to and fro 
he met with some most extraordinary adven- 
tures, and he is about to communicate them to 
the public ina volume. He isa brother of the 
Arago of the Institute, and is remarkable for his 
conversational powers. As an author, too, he 
has gained deserved distinction by sundry ro- 
posal nou: x and dramas; but perhaps his 
most striking” work is a narrative of a journey 
round the world, which, in spite of his blindness, 
he undertook and safely accomplished.” 


SWITZERLAND AND Wasuinacuon.—A block 
of marble will soon be on its way to the United 
States, obtained by the Swiss Government from 
the Alps, to take its place in the Washington 
Monument. It is of the description so much 
admired by the old Romans. Beautiful thought! 
to behold the mountains of Switzerland contri- 
— to perpetuate the honest fame of the im- 
mortal father and founder of our country, as 
the Swiss statesmen are contributing to give 
durability to the institutions which resulted 
from his noble efforts to benefit mankind. 


An EccresiastTicaL Joxe.—A High Church 
Scotchman lately remarked, relative to the Pa- 
pal agitation:—*“ Weel, sir, the Beast has got 
an awfu’ thrashin’ the day;” to which a Dissen- 
ter replied: “ Deed, I think it’s only ae beast 
thrashin’ anither.” 


Tue Pious Funo.—A committee has been 
appointed in the California Senate to investi- 
gate and report on the Mexican Fund, known 
as the “Pious Fund,” or “el fondo piadoso,” 
of California. This fund was made up by con- 
tributions in Spain and Mexico, to aid in subdu- 
ing and Christianizing the Indians of California, 
under the centrol of the Franciscan order of 
priests. This fund consisted, at the time of 


’ the late war, im real estate in the city of Mexi- 


co, estimated to be worth $2,000,000, and yield- 
ing a revenue of $200,000 annually. In the 
embarrassments of the Republic, it was seized 
by the government, and it is now claimed that 
the fund is due from Mexico to California, to 
be applied to the objects of its founders. The 
impression seems to be that the claim is a just 
one. 


Savaries oF CLtercymMen.—The following is 
the average rate of salaries per annum of the 
clergy in different countries, as collected from 
an article in the Independent, and from other 
sources:—Hungary, #250; Sweden, 300; Uni- 
ted States, 5; English Dissenting Churches, 
#325; English Established Church, $700; Hol- 
land, $500; Norway, #1200; Austria, $1200. 


Missionaries SAILED.—The barque Osman- 
li, Capt. Kendrick, sailed, on 5th inst., from Bos- 
ton for Smyrna, with the following passengers: 
Rev. D. T. Stoddard, of the Nestorian mis- 
sion, and Mra. Stoddard; Rev. Mr. Rhea, of 
Blountville, Tannessd, and Miss Whittlesey. 
Miss Whittlesey expects to join the Syria mis- 
sion; the others are destined to the Nestorians. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


ADJOURNMENT OF ConGress.—The second 
session of the 3lst Congress terminated at noon 
on Tuesday last the 4th inst. It would seem 
that during the last few hours of the session at- 
tention was earnestly turned to the disposition 
of the public business, and a majority of the 
more important and necessary bills have been 
enacted into laws. Among the bills passed 
were the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
bill, the Army Appropriation bill, the Navy Ap- 

ropriation bill, the bill reducing the Rates of 
Postagth the Post Office Appropriation bill, the 
bill establishing new Post Offices and Post 
Routes, and the bill making Appropriations for 
Light Houses. 

Among the defeated bills were the French 
Spoliations bill, the River and Harbour Appro- 
priation bill, the Joint Resolution making the 
new Laad Warrants assignable. The amend- 
ment to the Navy Appropriation bill, in- 
creasing the compensation of the Collins’ 
Line of Steamers for carrying the Mails be- 
tween New York and Liverpool, and all the bills 
for new lines of st $ mships; the Joint Resolu- 
tion annulling Mr. Ritchie's Printing Contract, 
and the Resolution creating the grade of Lieu- 
tenant-General in the Army. The most impor- 
tant measures of general interest, passed durin 
this session, was an act to settle private lan 
claims in California, an act for the appointment 
of appriisers at large, and the cheap postage 
bill. As is generally the case, the last hours of 
the session were characterized by the confusion 
which is usually witnessed on such occasions; 
we regret to say that two members of the House 
of Representatives, Messrs. Clingman and 
Stanly, of North Carolina, indulged in a trial 
of physical strength.. Such occurrences are to 
be deslored. They are disgraceful to the par- 
ties concerned, and derogatory to the good name 
and character of our federal legislature. 


Tie Concress.—The Thir- 
ty-second Congress, which will commence its 
sittings in December next, will contain 62 Sen- 
ators, of which number 41 (18 Whigs and 23 
Denocrats) hold over from the 4th of this 
morth, arfd 2] are new Senators, of whom six 
are yet to be elected, as follows:—New York, 
Oho, Massachusetts, Connecticut, California, 
anc Tennessee. The House consists of 233 
members and 4 territorial delegates. These 
delegates, however, have no vote. Of the mem- 
bers of the new house 130 have already been 
elected—@Vhigs 53, Democrats 77, making a 
Democratic\gain of 60 compared with the posi- 
tio of parties in the late Congress. 
PostaGe UNDBR THE New Postace Law.— 

The New Postage Law, which goes into effect 
on the Ist of July, compares with the existing 
law in iad i to postage on newspapers, as 


Deaf and Dumb Institution, N. Y., $506 92 
New York Free Academy, ° 600 70 | 
Rutgers Female Institute, 643 10 
Grammar School of Columbia College, 431 00 
Grammar School, Univer. City of N. Y. 263 51 
Brooklyn Female Academy, -. Fl 3d 
Sag Harbour Institute, "ee 67 00 


Scientiric Discoveries.—The effect of sci- 
entific discoveries to create new enterprises for 
the investment of capital and the employment 
of human labour, is strikingly illustrated in the 
instance of photography in the art of daguer- 
reotyping in the United States. It is estima- 
ted that there are now in this country, ten thou- 
sand daguerreotypists, and fifteen thousand per- 
sons connected with the art, and that the amount 
of materials used in the operations is worth 
$1,000,000 | 


Tue FaTHeR OF PRESIDENT FILLMORE. — | 
The father of President Fillmore arrived at the | 
White House while the President was holdi 
his usual Friday’s levee, on 2Ist ult. It- is 
said that there is but one previous instance in 
which the father lived to see the son occupy. 
the Presidential chair. John Adams died in 
1826, one year after his son, John Quincy 
Adams, succeeded to the Presidency. 


AMONG THE PASSENGERS in the new packet 
ship Germania, which sailed from New York on 
the Ist inst. for Havre, France, was Harvey P. 
Peet, Esq., the President of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution of that city. We learn that 
Dr. Peet tag to Europe for the pu of ex- | 
amining the various kindred institutions in the 
old world, and to ascertain whether any m- 
provement can be made in conducting the es- 
tablishment under his care. | 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN FLORENCE.—Ameri- 
can sculptors are at the head of their art in 
Florence. Greenough has nearly completed 
his colossal dew. of “The Pioneer,” for the 
capitol at Washington, on which he has been 
at work for six years. It consists of four 
figures—a frontier settler rescuing his wife and 
child from an Indian. Powers is still e 


statue of California—a female figure holding in 
her right hand a ering. Seay pointing to the 
hidden gold, and in her left a bundle of thorns, 
emblematic of the gold seeker’s troubles. His 
exquisite bust of Proserpine has been repeatedly 
copied. C. B. Ives has modelled a statue of 


Hllows 


WSPAPERS PER QUARTER. 


Semi- Tri- Morethan 

es. Weekly. Weekly. Weekly 

50 (new bill) 10 15 25 
‘Present rate, 12 24 36 © 48 
*50—under 200, 10 20 30 50 
resent gate, 19} 39 58} 117 

er 300-under 1000, 15 30 45 75 
Present rate, 19} 39 581 117 
Over 1000-under 2000, 20 40 60 100 
Present rate, 19} 39 58} 117 
Over 2000-under 4000, 25 50 75 125 
Present rate, 19} 39 58} 117 
Over 4000, 30 ~=—s- 60 90 150 
Present rate, 19} 39 58} 117 


All Weekly Papers free within the County 
where they are published. Papers of less than 
14 ounce, half these rates; and papers not over 
300 square inches, one-fourth these rates. Over 
two thousand miles it will be seen that postage 
on newspapers is greater than under the pre- 
sent law. ‘The rates on monthly and semi- 
monthly newspapers the same, in proportion to 
the number of sheets issued, as on weekly 


rs. | 

The new rate on letters not exceeding half 
an ounce is three cents prepaid, or five cents 
if not prepaid, for all distances under three 
thousand miles. Over three thougand miles, 
double rates. 


TERRIBLE TORNADO.—Fayetteville, Tennes- 
see, was visited by a terrible tornado on the 
24th ult. It commenced at four o’clock in the 
morning from the south-west and went off ina 
north-east direction. The wind roared and 
blew with fearful violence a perfect hurricane, 
amid which could be heard the shrieks of wo- 
men and the screams of children, falling houses, 
crumbling walls, timbers dashing against tim- 
bers, mingled with Is of thunder; and the 
air was alive with electricity, followed by rain 
in torrents, and an impenetrable darkness, while 
still from every quarter came agonising cries for 
assistance. 

The Presbyterian Church, Cumberland Pres- 

rign Church, Market house, Stonebreaker’s 
tanyard, and all the buildings around were to- 
tally destroyed. A list is given of 42 persons, 
whose houses were tly damaged, including 


Pandora, which is said to indicate great genius. 


* 


the jail, and of 12 slightly. The saddest scene 


of all was to witness the human sufferings. | 


There was ecarcely a citizen that was not 
bruised or maimed. 

Among the killed were Mrs. Ransel and child, 
and a son of A. H. Berry. Mr. ——— 
to be mortally wounded. A daughter of Mr. 
Record, Methodist preacher, had her thigh bro- 
ken. Horses, cows, and other animals were 
lying dead in every direction about the town 
and vicinity. 

Cauirornia TRAVEL.—During the months of 
January and February there arrived at the port 
of New York, from California, 2702 persone. 
ae the same period last year there were 
buat arrivals. 

Horriste Deatu.—The Wilmington Jour- 
nal states that James C. Harrington was found 
dead in Law’s Church, situated on the road 
leading from Canterbury to Milford, Delaware, 
in Kent county. There is no doubt he entered 
the church intoxicated, and fell from the gallery. 
The floor of the church was smeared with blood 
in every direction, proving that the fall did not 
instantly kill him. He was seen near the 
church on Tuesday evening, and not discovered 
until the sexton opened the church on Saturday 
last, Mr. Harrington was a man of respectable 
connections, but was of very intemperate habits. 


New Consut aT Parts.—Mr. Goodrich, more 
familiarly known as Peter Parley, has been 
nominated.as Consul, at Paris, in place of Mr. 
Walsh, the present incumbent, who recently 
tendered his resignation to the Department. 


Drownep.—We notice in the Victoria (Texas) 
Advocate, that Judge Townsend Dickinson, a 
lawyer of great eminence, and formerly Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Arkansas, had been 
drowned in a fresh water lake, about sixty 
miles from Corpus Christi. 


Farina CaLirornia.—Agriculture would 
seem to be a more profitable employment than 
gold digging at the present time in California. 
A Mr. on ae from New Jersey, who has a 
farm at San Jose, about forty miles from San 
Francisco, is stated, by a correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce, to have planted, during 
the last season, about 130 acres of potatoes, 
which yielded him a crop of 35,000 bushels, 
averaging 50 Ibs. to the bushel, and 270 bushels 
to the acre. The crop will average about ten 
cents per pound, or the enormous sum of one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars! or 
what is the same thing, the whole yield of 150 
acres was 25,000 bushels, and sold at five dol- 
lars per bushel. To sum up all, we find the 
product of this farm of less than 150 acres, was 
as follows:—Potatoes $175,000; Onions, #16,- 
000; Cabbages, $16,000; Tomatoes, $6250; 
Pumpkins, $4800. Total product, $218,050. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE AT BALTIMORE. 
—The members of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture paid Baltimore a visit on Friday evening 
of last week, by invitation. They were very 
handsomely received and entertained at the 
Eutaw House. On Saturday they proceeded 
to Washington, where they spent several hours 
in visiting the President, in attending the ses- 
sions of the two Houses of Congress, and in 
making individual calls upon members of the 
Cabinet.- 


Turee WomeEN KiLtep.—The Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.) Eagle says :—On Tuesday of last week, 
three women, named Betsy McDonald, Bridget 
Convey, and Nancy Kearnan, were killed on 
Eggleston’s section: of the railroad, near the 
village of Hyde Park. It appears that Mrs. 
McDonald, who occupied the shanty where 
they were killed, was taken ill, and the two 
other females had called in, and were near her 
bed ministering to her wants. A blast was dis- 
charged on the line of the railroad, and a huge 
mass of rock, weighing about one thousand 
pounds, was thrown into the air, which de- 
scended directly upon the roof of the building, 
and was seen by the men at work to penetrate 
it. They immediately repaired to the shanty, 
and upon entering it beheld the mangled and 
lifeless bodies of two of the females, and the 
third prostrated and bleeding, but not quite 
dead, although she lived but a few unconscious 
moments afterward. The women were all of 
them married. One was forty years of age, 
and leaves five children. Mrs. McDonald was 
twenty-six years, and leaves two children, one 
of them a mere infant. The third victim was 
twenty-four years old, and had been married 
about a year. | 


Retics.—Some interesting relics of the Re- 
volution have been discovered at Savannah, 
Georgia, in the excavations for a new Depot of 
the Central Railroad. ‘The site of the Depot 
is the ground formerly occupied by Spring Hill 
Redoubt, before which Pulaski fell in 1778. 
The labourers were excavating along a trench, 
three feet deep, in which it is supposed the 
dead of the British were buried. Bones and 
skulls, almost returned again to dust, musket 
bullets, hair of a yellowish colour, pieces of 
clothing, buttons, &c., have been disinterred. 
One of the buttons bears the number 90, and 
another 72—probably indicating the numbers of 
Regiments. In the clothing, an occasional but- 
ton-hole may be detected, worked with great 
nicety. 

Leap.—A letter bearing date Dubuque, Janu- 
ary 12, announces recent discoveries of lead, 
giving a description of one of the heaviest leads 
that has ever been struck in the mineral coun- 
try :—* This lead was struck by Thomas Evans, 
an old miner. After the shaft was sunk directly 
into the cave, as it is a continuance of caves, a 
general invitation was given to all who wished 
to see it before removing any of the mineral. 
The first day 270 persons, ladies and gentle- 
men, myself among the number, visited it. 
The shaft enters a large cave, from 12 to 15 
feet high, and almost completely covered with 
mineral. There is one piece lying along the 
north wall, 48 feet long, and without exaggera- 
tion, I would say it was 3 feet square. On the 
north side, at the top, there is one of the finest 
sights I ever saw. There is an immense body 
in square blocks, 8 or 9 inches square. This 
cave is 1800 feet long, but the mineral does not 
show in the entire length. There is one more 
place which I must speak of. There are 2 
sheets hanging down from the cap, about 6 feet 
10 or 12 inches thick, and 60 feet long. They 
are as white as snow. The cave is about 15 
feet wide, and in most places is completely co- 
vered, bottom and top, with the precious stuff. 
I think he can take out one thousand dollars’ 
worth in a day for 20 days in succession. 
There have been several leads struck in this 
part of the mines this winter, but the mines 
through Wisconsin and Illinois have not done 
much.” 


Gypsies.—The Cecil (Maryland) Democrat 
says that a company of these strange wander- 
ers visited North East, Cecil county, Maryland, 
last week. They travelled in wagons, and 
lodged in them at night, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather. They came from 
England, and have been in this country about 
three months. They conversed in English, but 
had an unintelligible jargon among themselves. 
They relieved the good people of North East of 
much of their small change, by fortune-telling. 


Crows.—It is but little more than forty years 
since the first crow crossed the Genessee river 
westwardly. They, with the fox, the hen-hawk, 
swallow, and many other birds and insects, seem 
to follow in the track of civilization. 


Turee New York Pitots Lost.—On Tues- 
day morning, 25th ult., the pilot boat Nettle, when 
twenty miles south-east of Barnegat, sent off 
her yawl to board the British brig Eagle, when 
it was struck by a heavy sea, and swamped, and 
before any assistance could be rendered them, 
Josiah G. Bullinger, John McOuran, and John 
Solon, met with a watery grave. Mr. Bullin- 
ger has left a wife and one child, and Mr. Mc- 
Ouran a wife and ‘three children, to mourn the 
untimely loss of their support. | 


ARRIVAL OF THE STeamsuiP City oF Gras- 
Gow.—The ocean steamer City of Glasgow ar- 
rived at Philadelphia on the 2d inst. She left 
Liverpool on the afternoon of the 12th February, 
and has therefore made a passage of eighteen 
days, which is a good one for this season of the 
year. She has proved herself an excellent sea 
boat. She brings about one hundred passen- 
gers, and over six hundred tons of valuable 
freight. 


EmiGcRaNnts.— The number of foreign emi- 
grants arrived at New York, so far this year, 
Is 22,886, an excess of over 6526 over last 
year. 


_Tue Pustic Dest.—Mr. Dawson announced 
in Congress on Saturday last, that at the end 
of the present fiscal year the public debt of the 
rete States will be one hundred millions of 

ars. 


SeEnTeNceD. — Judge Chapman has pro- 
nounced sentence of death on rge Pharoah, 
at Westchester, Pennsylvania, for the murder 
of Miss Sharpless. The day of execution is 


not fixed. 
Tue Fioriva Reers. —A correspondent of 
the Savannah lican, writing from Key 


West, under date of the 22d ult. says:—“ We 
were highly entertained last evening with a 
lecture from Professor Agassiz. He took for 
his subject the Florida Reef and its builder, the 
coral inseet. He set out with stating his opin- 
ion that the peninsula of Florida was made by 
this little workman, and then with illustrations 
on the black board, described its physiology. 
There are, he says, different races of coral, 
some of which lay the foundation of the reef in 
deep water, build up to a certain height, and 
die. These are succeeded by another race, 
who build up another step, and are followed by | 


surface of the water, when the little mason is 
Jfunctus officio, and leaves his labours to be 
crowned by other agencies of nature. When 
this work is done, deposits from the sea are 


made upon the rock, which finally extend above 


the surface of the water, and become terra 
firma. He thinks that the peninsula is but an 
extension of reef after reef, the first being the 
construction of the coral insect, then becoming 
reefs or islands, and the intervals between theee 
being filled up in time by is from the 
sea, altogether form main-land. If this theory 
be true, we may conclude thatthe wrecking 
business will last so long as the coral exists. 
Light-houses and beacons may warn the ma- 
riner from some of the dangers that lie in his 
path, but he has a little foe who is continually 
piling up stumbling-blocks in his way, and lay- 
ing snares in the track where he believed all 
was blue water and security. The Professer 
will make a report, we understand, to the Chief 
of the Coast Survey, which will interest you as 


much as did his lecture of last evening his in- 


telligent audience.” 


Cuasm Tower Brown Down.—The Nia- 
gara Falls Iris, of Saturday, lst inst., 
* This Observatory, on Mouut Eagle, was lifted 
by the wind from its foundation on Saturday 
last, when the wire cables by which it was 
stayed were broken, and the whole mass fell to 
the ground a heap of ruins.” 


From Texas.—Late files of Galveston pa- 
rs state that the inhabitants of Bexar county, 
exas, have petitioned Genera! Brooke to retain 
some of the money appropriated for presents to 
the Indians to indemnify them for losses and in- 
juries they have suffered from the various 
ae since the treaty recently made at Spring 
reek. 


_ Erie Canat Locxs.—The Canal Commis- 
sioners, who were authorized to enlarge the 
Erie canal locks, on condition they could be 
so altered before the opening of the navigation 
in the spring, have decided that it will be un- 
safe to commence operations. The resolutions 
adopted by the Canal Board, however, direct 
them to begin the work so soon as to have the 
locks enlarged by the spring of 1852. 


Cxuoctaw Emicration.—On the 7th ult. 119 
Choctaw emigrants left Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
for their new home in the West. Another party 
was to be sent off in a few days after, and it is 
expected that, in a very short time, the remain- 
ing members of this once numerous and power- 
ful tribe will be removed from Mississippi to the 
far West, 


Terriste Steampoat Exptoston. — The 
ferry boat St. Louis, while backing from the 
Spruce street landing, at St. Louis, Missouri, 
on the 24th ult., burst her Jarboard boiler, com- 
pletely shattering the fore part of her cabin and 
deck, and killing and drowning at least 20 


WARRIED 


On Thursday, 27th ult., by the Rev. Archibald 
Tudehope, Mr. Peter WALKER to Miss MAry, 
daughter of the late Mr. Joun Hamuitton, all of 
Philadelphia. 


On Thursday the 27th ult. by the Rev. George C. 
Bush, Mr. Oscar Goprrey, of Stewartsville, New 
Jersey, to Miss Mary Stewart, daughter of Mr. 
William Stewart, of Greenwich, New Jersey. On 
Thursday, 2d of January last, by the same, Mr. 
Joun Howe, jr. to Miss Erten Hutsnizer, both 
of Greenwich. 


On Thursday, 20th ult., by the Rev. Joshua 
Moore, Mr. SamvEt .1ams, of Spruce Creek, 
Huntingdon county, to Miss EL1zasetH Tay tor, of 
Bovier township, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 26th ult., at Pennington, New Jersey, by 


the Rev. George Hale, Mr. Isnaet H. Titus to Miss 
E.iza ANN REED, all of that place. 


On Wednesday, 5th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Baker, 
at his residence, Huntsville, Texas, the Rev. Ha- 
MILTON ScotT to Miss THEopoRA Louisa BAKER, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Baker. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 3d inst., at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Archibald Robertson, of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. MARGARET HENDERSON, in the 81st year 
of her age. 


Died, on Saturday morning, 15th ult., at the 
house of ©. Alison, Esq., Cochranville, ROBERT 
WHITE McKISSICK, in the 38th year of his age. 
Many have died as young, few more regretted. 
He was truly ‘a Christian gentleman. His charac- 
ter was formed of kindness, benevolence, and 
public spirit. Unassuming, yet exerting a very de- 
cided and extensive influence for good. Always 
liberal, never ostentatious. Many poor will bless 
his memory. Religion was always honoured by 
him so far as his personal influence or, private 
counsels could extend. He was a constant and 
liberal contributor to the benevolent schemes of 
the Church; a devoted friend of the cause of tem- 
perance, and a generous patron of Sabbath schools. 
Unwearied in his profession, and perhaps unsur- 
passed in skill, he had secured a most extensive 
practice. His labours, though so highly useful, 
were yet too great for his constitution; his health 
failed, and he has now been laid in the silent 
grave. During his last sickness he suffered much, 
and the final conflict with the king of terrors was 
very severe. Though he has fallen, he was yet 
the victor. Every fear was subdued, every cloud 
removed, and at times during the night before his 
death his spiritual exercises were intensely inter- 
esting, and he seemed already to be in possession 
of unspeakable glory. He repeated with fre- 
quency and earnest emphasis that beautiful verse 
of the seventeenth Psalm: 


“0 glorious hour, O blessed abode.” 


And among other injunctions, he charged his pas- 
tor, sitting by, not to forget to tell the people 
‘*how glorious is Jesus.”” Long and deeply will 
his memory be cherished. His most enduring 
monument will be the imperishable affections of 
his bereaved friends. The church of Fagg’s Ma- 
nor especially has suffered a heavy loss in his 
death. A whole community mourn a common be- 
reavement.—Communicated. 


Died, at her residence in Warsaw, New York, 
November 13th, 1850, Mrs. G. P. BARNETT, after 
a severe and lingering illness, and in the 75th year 
of her age. Mrs. Barnett was born in London- 
derry, New Hampshire, and descended of an an- 
cient Scotch-Irish family, her mother being the only 
daughter of Mrs. Mary Wallace, of Londonderry, 
the ‘* ocean-born.”? The Patterson family, to which 
the deceased belonged, moved out from London- 
derry, Ireland, among the first company of Euro- 
pean settlers to ‘* the Old Granite State” in 1689, 
one year after the famous siege of Derry, in the 
sufferings and glory of which they were partakers. 
Thoroughly Protestant and evangelical, they car- 
ried out with them their church organization—the 
Presbyterian—and the minister of the flock, the Rev. 
Mr. Greig, whose first sermon in the wilderness 
where they ‘landed was founded on Isa. xxxii. 2: 
‘*And a man shall be an hiding place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest: as rivers of water 
in a dry place, and the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.”? It would be agreeable to note a 
number of historic particulars of this interesting 
people did our limits permit. It is not to be omit- 
ted that the Presbyterian church in Londonderry 
has continued in the doctrine and fellowship of her 


early profession, because doubtless covenanted 


blessings have descended from the parents to their 
children, and to children’s children. Mrs. Barnett, 
having lost her husband a number of years ago, 
moved into the village of Warsaw, to be near her 
sister, Mrs. Augustus Frank, and spend the re- 
mainder of her days near the sanctuary. Having 
no children of her own, she took two of her bro- 
thers, (Hon. William Patterson,) after his death 
and that of his lady in 1838. One of these children 
died in 1841; the other remained with her aunt, 
with all the affectionate assiduities of a child, until 
the day of her death. Mrs. Barnett was a person 
of strong understanding, retentive memory, warm 
attachments, and decided Christian principle. The 
church, deprived of an esteemed member by the 
event of her death, unite with the numerous train 
of her relations and acquaintances to deplore their 
loss. R. K. 


Died, on Sabbath morning, 9th ult., at the resi- 
dence of her son, Westfallowfield, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. SUSANNA RANKIN, in the 
86th year of her age. She was born, and raised 
chiefly, in the settlement near Allentown, North- 
ampton county. She was married, however, while 
on a visit to an aunt in Chseter county, and continued 
to reside here until her death. Of her early religi- 
ous impressions or exercises we have no knowledge; 
but it is quite likely that as she spent her frat 
years where the patriotic and devoted, but mar- 
tyred Caldwell preached, she may have received 
rom his instructions those seeds of the kingdom 
which subsequently germinated and brought forth, 
through a long life, the pleasant fruits of sincere 

iety, and unostentatious devotion to her Saviour. 
Her family name was Riddle. After her marriage 
with Mr. Rankin she became a member of Fagg’s 


' Manor, and well sustained for many years the pro- 


fession which she then made. She was a mother 
in Israel. Equable in temper, kind and benevo- 
lent in disposition, she attracted to her many at- 
tached friends. She loved the house of God, and 
was never absent from the Assembly of his peuple 
when Divine Providence permitted her to be pre- 
sent. She loved the doctrines of grace, and de- 
rived from them in all her afflictions sustaining 
strength and comfort. Her death was calm and 
peaceful in the extreme. The dark valley had no 
terrors for her. The Saviour had passed through 
it, and she was willing to follow him. With ear- 
nest desire she sought to be released, and contem- 
plated the change as one greatly to her advantage. 
Many will cherish her memory with affection; and 
while the church is conscious of her loss, she may 
at the same time rejoice in the assurance of hope, 
that this aged member has been transferred to the 
assembly of the just made perfect. May her calm, 
quiet spirit, and he,earnest and uniform devotion 
to the Saviour, be abundantly imparted to her 
fellow-members who yet linger this side the dagen 


R. BOARDMAN’S DISCOURSE ON THE 
UNION.—Sizth Edition.—This Discourse is 
for sale by the Publishers, Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co., Philadelphia, and also by William S. Martien, 
Philadelphia; by Stringer & Townsend, New York ; 
E. H. Pease, Albany; S. Guiteau, Baltimore, and 
other Booksellers throughout the country. Price 
124 cents. mar 8—3t* 


other races, unti] the edifice reaches to near the 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. — The 
ry of Baltimore stands adjourned to mect 
in the Madison street church, Baltimore, on Tues- 
day the Ist of April, at half-past seven o'clock, P.M. 
to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. M. B. 
Grier, the last Moderator. Sessional Records are 
to be brought up for review, and Statistical Reports 
of Churches will be called for. See Minutes, page 
633, for the new furm of said Reports, adopted by 
the last Assembly. 
Tuomas E. Pacx, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF EASTERN SHORE.— 
The Presbytery of the Eastern Shore will com- 
mence its spring meeting in Snow Hill, Worcester 
county, Maryland, on the 2d Thursday (the 10th 
day) of April, at 7 o’clock, P.M., and will be 
opened with a sermon on thie subject of Missions, 
by the Moderator, the Rev. G. L. More. 

J. L. Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Carlisle will be 
held in Lower Marsh Creek Church, Adams county, 
on Tuesday, [April the 8th} at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
Sessional records will be examined, and statistical 
reports, including the number of families in each con- 
gregation, received. | | 

Jamus Hanrsr, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuskaloosa 
will be held at Greensboro, Alabama, on ‘lhursday 
(3d) before the first Sabbath in April, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. C. A. Srituman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK. — The Pres- 
bytery of Mohawk will hold their second sta- 
ted meeting in the Westminster Church in the 
city of Utica, New York, on the second Monday in 
March, at 12 o'clock, A. M. The churches are 
particularly requested to send up full statistical re- 
ports.. H. 8. Dicxson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SOUTH ALABAMA.— 
The Presbytery of South Alabama will meet in the 
town of Selma, on the first Wednesday of April, at 
11 o’clock, A.M. The Churches are expected to 
send in their various contributions. | 

W. M. Surtruz, Temporary Clerk. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN IN NEW 
YORK.—The discourse for to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 9th inst. will be preached by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Smith, in the University Place 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Potts’) corner of 
Tenth street. Services to commence at half-past 
seven o'clock. 


EASTBURN MARINER’S CHURCH—The 
Eastburn Mariner’s Church, in Water street above 
Walnut, Philadelphia, having been improved and 
refurnished, is now open for divine worsbip. The 
services will be in the morning at 104 o’clock, in 
the afternoon at 3 o’clock, and in the evening at 
74 o'clock, P. M. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.—A Sermon 
will be preached to the Young Men to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 9th inst., in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia, at half-past seven o’clock, by the Rev. 
Charles W. Shields, of Philadelphia. } 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
There will be a sermon preached to Young Men in 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, corner of Twelfth 
and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 9th inst., at 74 o’clock, by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman. : 


f 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. —The undersigned 
acknowledges with thankfulness, the receipt of the 
following sums (from Miss L. P. Murdagh,) for the 
purpose of aiding the Missionary congregation of 
Newton, Luzerne Presbytery, in building a parson- 
age. R. Murdagh $5; J- Wiley $5; W. Irwin $5; 
J. Murdagh $3; S.J. Dickey & Brothers. $5; R- 
Munaghan $1 ; J. Watt $5. 

Lewis H. Litrts. 
Chairman of Building Committee. 


f E BIBLE IN SPAIN.—The Bible in Spain, and 

the Gypsies of Spain, by George Borrow; in 
1 vol., new edition, fine paper, 8vo, $1. 

The Week—comprising the Last Day of the 
Week, The First Day of the Week, and the Week 
Completed, by the author of the “* Commandment 
with Promise,” illustrated with 8 fine wood cuts; 
16mo, 75 cts. 

Expository Lectures on the First Epistle of Pe- 
ter, by the Rev. John Brown, D.D.; 8vo, $2.50. 

The Second Advent: Will it be Pre-Millennial ? 
by the Rev. David Brown, A. M.; 12mo, $1.25. 

Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, Vol. III., Samuel, 
Saul, and David; 12mo, $1. 

The World’s Religion Contrasted with Genuine 
Christianity, by Lady Colquhoun; 16mo, 50 cts. 

Lands of the Moslem, A Narrative of Oriental 
oe" by El-Mukattem; with 4 steel plates, Svo, 


Dick’s Lectures on Theology, new and elegant 

edition, with fine portrait by Ritchie; in 1 vol., 
cloth, $2.50; in sheep, $3; in 2 vols., cloth, $3. 
_ §*As far as published works (on Systematic Theo- 
logy) are concerned, Dr. Dick’s Lectures, now be- 
fore us, are entitled to an undisputed pre-eminence.”? 
—Evangelical Magazine. 

‘* They are characterized throughout by a clear 
and perspicuous style, by tasteful illustration, by 
fervent, manly piety, by candour and perfect fair- 
ness in stating the opinions of all from whom he 
differs, and by a modest and firm defence of the 
‘truth as it is in Jesus.’ »°—Presbyterian Review. 

Just published and for sale by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway, New York. 


In Press.—Midnight Harmonies, or Thoughts for 
the Season of Solitude and Sorrow; by Octavius 
Winslow. mar 8—3t 


GENTS WANTED—For the ‘* Best Juvenile 
Magazine in America.»—WOODWORTH’S 
YOUTH’S CABINET, elegantly illustrated, and 
filled with the choicest gems for the young, has re- 
cently entered upon a new- volume. It is more at- 
tractive and popular than ever. ‘It is a little 
world within itself,” to use the language of a me- 
tropolitan newspaper; and the price is only $1 a 
ear. 

Now is the time for Agents. -The Publisher 
wishes to employ fifty or more gentlemen, in dif- - 
ferent parts of the Union—North, South, East, and 
West—to act as Agents for the work. Their busi- 
ness will be to travel, and to obtain subscribers. 
There is no periodical, of whatever ‘character, 
which commands so ready and so general favour 
as Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet. It is a universal 
favourite. Those who devote their time wholly or 
mainly to the. interests of this publication, will re- 
ceive a compensation which cannot fail to be satis- | 

‘en. 


factory. 


Persons desiring an agency will please address 
the Publisher, ( post-paid,) with responsible testimo- 
nials as to character and ability. No time should be 
lost, as now is the best time to subscribe. Eve 
particular respecting the agency will be immedi- 
ately forwarded on application. Specimens of the 
work sent gratis. 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 
118 Nassau street, New York. 
mar 8—eow 4t 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 356.—Price 12} 

4 cents.—Contents—1. Philip Doddridge—North 
British Review. 2. My Novel; or, Varieties in 
English Life; Chaps. xiii. to xxix.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 3. Mr. Whitney’s Pacific Railway— 
Morning Chronicle. 4. Flax, a Substitute for Cot- 
ton—Morning Chronicle. 5. Rise of the Military 
to Power—Daily News. 6. Separate Judicial from 
Legislative Power—Times. 7. Birth Day of Cali- 
fornia—Times. 8. Military Crisis in Europe—Uni- 
Short Articlee— 


mar 8—It 


ROFESSOR MITCHELL’S LECTURES ON 
ASTRONOMY .—The remaiaing Lecturee—in 
consequence of a death in his family—will be given 
at University Hall on this (Saturday) afd Monday 
evenings, March 8th and 10th, and the closing Lec- 
ture as early as possible next week. Tickets to the 
remaining Lectures for sale at Martien’s, Apple- 
ton’s, Moore’s, Hooker’s, and Hazard’s Book- 
stores. Two tickets, $1.50; three tickets, $2.25, 
and a larger number in same proportion. 
mar 8—1it* 


TEACHERS.—For sale, a flourishing Boys’ 

Schoo', which yields an annual income of 
from $1000 to $1200. It is located in one of the 
cities of Eastern Virginia, and numbers forty-five 
boys in the various departments of Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, and Nataral Sciences, together with 
the ordinary branches of English education, It will- 
be sold cheap to a suitable person, and possession 
given on the Ist of May next. Apply, post paid, to 

Wu. P. ROSS 


P. M 
mar 8—4t 


141 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


N PRESS.—Houston on Youthfal Devotedness, a 
uel to Parental] Duties. 


ifying and Electing Grace, by Mary Jane Gra- 


m. 
Pike and Hayward’s Cases of Conscience. 
Looking to the Cross, or the Right Use of 
Marks and Evidences; by William Cudworth, with 
Preface and Notes by Horatius Bonar. ~ 
No Condemnation, or the Fourfold grounds of a 
Sinner’s Assurance; by Rev. John Purves. 
e.... Greek Boy and the Sabbath School, second 
ition. 
Why am I a Presbyterian? bya Mother. Part II. 
On the Doctrines of the Church. 
McEwen on the Types, Allegories, and Prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament; a new edition, _— 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


8 
Ja 
ha 


Publisher and Bookeeller, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sizth 
mar 8—3t _ street, Philadelphia. : 


late, ship, with itabarden of pre- N 
lives and osthy_- goods; "was ~in 
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hearts, was well, and better 
till if tempered with confidence in that 
a rales no less upon the sea 
> land. And when at length 
your gladness could not be re- | 
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the children of Gedy, you 
‘known and felt. an infinitely’ greater 
peril, Your Delivrer, has ‘been een the 
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j i | Herring Fishery. Poetry—Myself. New Books, ’ 
Published weekly at six dollars a year by ’ 
j E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, 
q And sold by GETZ & BUCK, j 
3 No. 3 Hart’s Building, Philadelphia. a 
| 
a | 
| | 
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| 
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ph Soon after, the captain surviving sea- 7 curiosity exhibited during the Feir from any | 


Robert Certer & Brothers; P 
8. Martion...8v0, pp. 582 and 576. 


new edition of these admirable volumes. 
Ya an‘ evidence of the public appreciation 


of their merits.. The author was a distin- 


guished Scotch divine, whose private life 


was as estimable as his public one was 


-Jaborions and useful. . His writings are 
‘@istinguished ‘by their lucid and correct 


“views of divine trath, and pervaded by a 
spirit of elewated piety. His lectures are 
well known in this ‘country and justly es- 
teemed, andthe present volumes are 


:worthy -of @ place in every theological | 


| library. The brief memoir prefixed favour- 
‘ably presents the author to the reader, and 
‘prepares his mind for receiving the impor- 
tant instructions embodied in the lectures. 


Lanne or Tax Mostrm: A Narrative of Orien- 
tal Travel. By El-Mukattem. New York, 1851, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 
8S. Martien. 8vo, pp. 378. 
We can give our readers no information 
‘on the authorship of this handsome and 


agreeable volume. The author, without 


* pyeface or introduction, very sensibly be- 
his journey in Alexandri¢, Egypt, 


and proceeds directly forward, introducing 
his readers to remarkable places in Egypt, 


Edom, Palestine, &c., and describing ob- 


jects and incidents as they arise in d@ very 
agreeable manner. We may find nothing 
very new in the volume which has es- 
caped the research of previous travellers ; 
‘but we cannot fail to be pleased in repeat- 
ing our Oriental travels in such pleasant 
and intelligent company. 
‘Tux Wexx: comprising the last day of the week, 
the first day of the week, the week completed. 
' By the author of «The Commandment with 
Promise.” New York, 1851, Robert Carter & 
Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8, Martien. 
18mo, pp. 363. | 
This is an excellent volume, in which 


are illustrated the advantages of a holy ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. Various charac- 
ters and scenes in humble life are intro- 
duced, and dialogues sustained, all drawn 
naturally and effectively. Such a book 
would do much good, if the humbler classes 
of society could be induced to read it. 
The pictorial illustrations are remarkably 
well executed. 


Annvat or Screntiric Discovery, or year 


book of facts in Science and Art. Edited by 
David A. Wells and George Bliss jr. Boston 
1851, Gould & Lincoln. | 


All the important discoveries and im- 
provements in the various departments of 
art and science are here presented in a 
form that renders them readily accessible, 
making a very valuable volume for refer- 
ence. It also furnishes a list of recent 
scientific publications, list of patents, obitu- 
aries of scientific men, index of important 
papers, and a great variety of similar mat- 
ters, that must be of constant use to those 
engaged in scientific pursuits. Continued 
from year to year, it deserves and must re- 
ceive the support of the public. 

Canist sx Hanes. A Poem. By William Ww. 
Lord. New York, 1851, D. Appleton §& Co.; Phil- 
adelphia, George S. Appleton. 12mo, pp. 183. 

We have merely glanced at the several 
books of this poem without finding any 
thing particularly to arrest our attention. 
It is founded on a false theology, and has no 
appreciable moral as we cansee. Perhaps 
those who may read it critically may draw 
a more favourable conclusion. 

Tue Uszrut Lirrie Girt, or what Fanny Did. 

18mo, pp. 90. 


Examre ror axp TracuEnrs, in a me- 
morial of a departed sister. 18mo, pp. 72. 


These are two of the juvenile publica- 
tions of the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
‘Society, which may be had of William S. 
Martien of Philadelphia. 


Tuas Moontanv Cottages, by the author of Mary 
Barton. New York, 1851, Harper & Brothers. 


A very pleasing and well written story. 


The International Magazine.—A mass 
of well selected and well digested foreign 
literature is here presented, copious ex- 
tracts from new books, with notices of 
literature, art, and passing events of 
interest and importance, making a volume 
of miscellany readable, instructive, and 
pleasant. It is published by Stringer & 
Townsend, New York, and J. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia. 

The third number of the Presbyterian 
Magazine has appeared, filled with a very 
agreeable miscellany of religious reading. 

We have received Sartain’s Union Maga- 
zine for January, February, and March, 
three capital numbers, with fine plates and 
wood cuts, and much variety of literary 
matter. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for February is 
a capital number; the “Chapters in the 


History of John Bull” are exceedingly 


rich, and “ Popery in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” is an able article which we have 
noticed more at length. 


No. 34 of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works 
has appeared. This number completes 
the sixth volume. 


We find on our table the Christian In- 
structor, Evangelical Repository, Mission- 
ary Herald, The Covenanter, Mother’s 
Journal, Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 
and-Sailor’s Magazine for March. Also 
Littell’s Living Age, No. 355. 


‘ We have received the Mercersburg 
Review too late for examination. 


CUNNING FOX. 


While an old man was wandering by 
the side of one of the largest tributa- 

er moving leisurely along of 
on the bank. In a lit- 
tle time a fox came up, and after walk- 
ing for some distance close in the rear 
of the poor badger, he leaped into the 
water. Immediately afterwards came 
a pack of hounds, at full speed, in pur- 
suit of the fox, who by this time was 
far enough off, floating down the stream; 
but the. duckless r was instantly 
torn to pieces by the dogs.—Zoologitt, 


bol. 2, p. 790. 


is 


& 


Christ took up all my sins, and bare 


them in his own body on the cross; and 
God Gahnot punish twice, or demand a 
second tohis justice. Take 
this comfort:from me, and you may 
take the Bible.—Rey. T. Adam. _... 


‘| SABBATH EVENING at HOME. 


When Sabbath bells have ceas’d their sound, 
And the hours of day are passed, 
And twilight draws its curtain round, 
And shadows gather fast— 
There is one spot, and one alone, 
Round which our hearts most cling, 
And fondest memories, one by one, 
Their choicest treasures bring. 


That spot is Home; its sacred walls 
Admit no discord then ; 

Nor crowded marts, nor festive halls, 
Nor gayest haunts of men, 

| Can know a joy so sweet and pure— 
None such to them is given ; 

Might joy like these for aye endure, 
This earth were quite a heaven. 


I’ve wandered far ’mong other bowers 
Than those my childhood knew, 

With hope of gathering fairer flowers 
Than in those gardens grew: 

Yet in the cold world’s earnest throngs— 
’*Mid its din and stormy strife, 

Affection turns to scenes and songs 
Of my young joyous life. 


Home’s well-loved group! Its Sabbath song; 
Its tones I seem to hear ; 

Though borne full many a league along, 
They come distinct and clear. 

O Sabbath night! O treasured home! 
Fond pride of memory’s train— 

And thoughts of ye, where e’er I roam, 
Shall bring my youth again. 


— 


From the California Courier. 


Address of the Indian Commis- 
sioners. 


The following address of the Com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the 
Indian tribes of California is inserted 
at the request of the Commissioners. 
We cannot let this opportunity pass 


that there is much truth in the sugges- 
tion in relation to the cause of the In- 
dian outrages in almost every instance. 
The facts which we have displayed in 
our columns from time to time show 
that the Indians seldom, if ever, are 
the assailants, unless to revenge the 
brutal wrongs to which they have been 
subjected. ‘They are known to be lazy, 
timid, extremely degraded, and not 
ahlen to warring or quarrelling. A 
arge number of those of our citizens 
who are engaged in the mines are emi- 
grants from the frontiers of the States 
east of the mountains, who have spent 
their lives in the vicinity of powerful 
and sanguinary tribes of Indians, from 
whose attack they never felt secure, 
and at whose hands many of them have 
suffered oft and severely. This habit 
of life has, in many instances at least, 
steeled their hearts against the red man, 
and without looking beyond the colour, 
they have shot them down with no more 
compunction than if an antelope was 
the object of their aim. We trust that 
our fellow citizens of the frontier will 
let their better judgments control their 
future acts, and that they will aid the 


mission, by refraining from all attempts 
to redress their own grievances, at least 
until it is found that the law is insuffi- 
cient to secure the protection of proper- 
ty or life. The address which we give 
below affords an evidence that the gen- 
tlemen to whose hands this important 
work is committed have already made 
themselves acquainted with the true 
character of the people with whom they 
have to deal, and we hope for the best 
results of their labours. 

To the People of California residing in the 

the Tribes 

The undersigned, appointed by the 
President of the United States, Special 
Commissioners with plenary powers to 
visit and negotiate treaties of peace and 
friendship, with the various tribes of 
Indians in California, deem it proper 
in this way to announce their arrival in 
the country, and their intention to en- 
ter upon the important duties of their 
mission as early as the state of the wea- 
ther and of the roads will admit of tra- 
velling. In the meantime, hearing of 
the difficulties which have recently ex- 
isted, and are said still to exist, on the 
borders of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, as well as in other parts 
of the State, the Commissioners appeal 
to their fellow citizens, in such dis- 
turbed districts, to adopt and pursue 
towards the Indians a course of conduct 
marked by mildness, moderation, and 
forbearance—holding themselves wholly 
on the defensive, at least until time 
shall be afforded us to investigate, and, 
if practicable, redress their grievances. 

All good citizens and emigrants are 
interested in restoring to the frontier 
settlements the peaceful and amicable 
relations which once so happily existed 
between them and the Indians. 

That in some of the difficulties which 
have recently occurred the Indians have 
been the aggressors—that the whites 
have had much provocation to justify 
the severity of their measures of reta- 
liation will not be denied, still, so far 
as our information extends, many lives 
have been sacrificed, and much ill feel- 
ing engendered unnecessarily. 

he Indians of this country are re- 
presented as extremely ignorant, lazy, 
and degraded, at the same time gener- 
ally harmless and peaceable in their 
habits, indisposed to controversy or war 
with the whites, until actually goaded 
to seek revenge for injuries inflicted 
upon them. For them many allow- 
ances should be made. Their very 
imbecility, poverty, and degradation 
should, with enlightened and liberal 
white men, entitle them to commisera- 
tion and long forbearance. 

They were the original owners and 
occupants of those beautiful vallies and 
mountain ranges. Their fishing and 
hunting grounds, and acorn orchards, 
surrounding the graves of their fathers 
for many generations, were long un- 
claimed by others. Until the discovery 
of the golden treasures, contained in 
the mountain gorges and water courses 
of California, the white and red man 
lived together in peace and mutual se- 
curity. Since that period, we are in- 
formed the Indian has been by many 
considered and treated as an intruder, 
as @ common enemy of the whites, and 
in many instances shot down with as 
wm compunction as a deer or an ante- 
ope. 

we there is now no farther west, to 
which they can be removed, the gene- 
ral government and the people of Cali- 
fornia appear to have left but one alter- 
native in relation to these remnants of 
once numerous and powerful tribes, viz: 
extermination or domestication. As the 
latter includes all proper measures for 
their protection and gradual improve- 
ment, and secures to the people of the 
' State an element greatly needed in the 


‘| development of its resources, viz: cheap 


Commissioners in their philanthropic 


oth. 


without again expressing our conviction |. 


— —- 


labour—it is the one which we deem the 
part of wisdom to adopt, and, if possible, 
consumnate. 

It will be our earnest endeavour to 
quiet the difficulties which now exist, 


and afford to both whites and Indians, 


throughout California, such 
of person and property as their good 
conduct may entitle them to. | 
It is essential to the character of the 
State, and indeed of the United States, 


| as @ civilized and Christian nation, that 


a stop should be put to the shedding of 
blood. If hereafter depredations are 
committed by the Indians, upon either 
the persons or property of the whites, 
and you will apprize us of the facts, 
we will use all proper exertion to bring 
the offenders to justice, by the military 
force of the United States, or other- 
wise. 

If, on the other’ hand, an Indian or 
Indians shall be killed in your neigh- 
bourhood by a white man or a body of 
white men, without the authority of 
law, we request that in like manner in- 
formation may be sent to us. The 
shooting in cold blood, of a white man 
by an Indian, is murder, punishable by 
death. So likewise if an Indian be 
killed by a white man, the crime is the 
same, the punishment should be the 
same, and the safety and security of 


every community demands that equal. 


and exact justice be meted out to all 
alike. We design paying our respects 
to your Governor and other public 
functionaries at San José, and hope to 
obtain from them much valuable infor- 
mation touching our proposed duties. 
Ere long, we shall hope to meet many 
of you in your respective neighbour- 
hoods, and avail ourselves of your ex- 
perience and advice in effecting the ob- 
jects in view. 
Very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vants, Repick McKEz, 
Gro. W. BaRrsour, 
O. M. WozENcBAFT. 
San Francisco, Jan. 13, 1851. 


P. 8S. So far as opportunities may 
serve, the Commissioners will feel 
obliged if intelligent miners, traders, 
&c. will take pains to explain the pur- 
port of this paper to the chiefs and 
head men of such tribes as they may 
meet. | 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Dr. J. C. Warren, in his address be- 
fore the American Medical Associa- 
tion, makes the following elevated and 
beautifully expressed remarks : 


‘‘A mere moral sentiment is not a 
sufficient support to the character of a 
professor of the healing art. He is 
daily placed in situations, and involved 
in responsibilities which can be known 
to no human mind but his own; and 
if he does not feel answerable for his 
conduct to a higher consciousness than 
that of his own heart, he may stand on 
— which will sink beneath his feet. 

eligious opinions and religious feel- 
ings form a highly important part of 
the medical character. They carry us 
through scenes of difficulty and danger, 
in a manner satisfactory to our own 
consciousness. They enable us to give 
support and consolation to patients who 
are suffering under mental as well as 
bodily distress; and they purify all our 
conduct by the reflection that we must 
give an account of the motives of our 
acts, as well as of our manner of per- 
formingthem. The loss of our patients’ 


confidence, the jealousies of our profes- 


sional brethren, the disappointment of 
our sanguine hopes are all soothed or 
obliterated by higher feelings. 
finally, the confidence of every patient, 
whether religious or not, will be great- 
est in a physician who is animated by 
the noblest principles which the human 
mind is capable of entertaining.” 


NEWSPAPER STATISTICS. 


United States.—It is estimated that 
in the United States there are about 
250 daily papers published, and about 
2500 tri-weeklies, semi-weeklies, and 
weeklies; and that the aggregate num- 
ber of copies of newspapers annually 
distributed through the United States 
is the enormous figure of 412,880,000. 

Great Britain.—In Great Britain 
there are about 600 papers published. 
In London, 160; in the provincial towns 
of England, 232; in Scotland and Ire- 
land, 211. 

Russia.—The number of newspapers 
and periodicals now published in Rus- 
sia is 154, of which 64 are published 
in St. Petersburg, 12 at Moscow, 5 at 
Odessa, 22 in the Province of the Bal- 
tic, and 50 in the rest of the Empire. 
Of those 154 publications, 108 are in 
the Russian language, 29 in the Ger- 
man, 8 in the French, 5 in the Polish, 
8 in the Latin, and 1 in the Italian. 

Belgium.—The number of periodi- 
cals—daily, weekly, and monthly— 
now published in the kingdom of Bel- 
gium, is 180. 

Prussia.—From a statistical report 
of the periodical press in Prussia, it 
appears that, up to June of last year, 
there existed within the Prussian -mo- 
narchy 809 periodical publications of 
different kinds, political and non-politi- 
cal. Of newspapers, there were 159 
conservative and governmental, 201 op- 
positional, and 167 neutral, undecided, 
and wavering. There were 282 scien- 
tific, technical, and literary periodicals. 
Of the above number 93 were published 
in Prussia, 21 in Posen, 82 in Branden- 
burgh, 77 in Berlin, 55 in Pomerania, 
131 in Silesia, 114 in the province of 
Saxony, 67 in Westphalia, 159 in the 
Rhine provinces. 

We regret that we have not the sta- 


tistics of journalism in France and Ger- 


many, which would enable us to make 
an estimate of the number of journals 
published in the world. From the 
above we obtain the following results : 

United States, 2700; Great Britain, 
603; Russia, 154; Belgium, 180; Prus- 
sia, 809—total, 4446. 

In Prussia many journals have ceased 
to exist since the new government de- 
crees. 

In the United States, omnes the 
present population to be 25,000,000, 
our estiniate gives 19 newspapers a 

ear for every man, woman, or child. 
In the British empire proper, a news- 
paper is published for every 12,000 of 
the inhcbitants. In Belgium, one to 
every 25,000 inhabitants. In Russia, 
about three newspapers to each million. 
In Prussia, one to every 20,186. 
Newspapers are increasing. We see 


it stated, that in China a journal called 


the Pekin Monitor, is now issued. It 
is in the Chinese language, and is the 
first paper ever published in the Celes- 
tial.empire. The California journals, 
about ten in number, are admirable, 
specimens of enterprise and ability, and 
suffer but little in comparison with 
their cotemporaries of any part of the 


And, 


Persons. 
Queen Elizabeth—In youth the queen's 
handwriting was clear and ar, al- 


most as an engraving. ‘When age had 
tamed the old girl, her letters were 
spiteful, the lines irregular, and the 
signature was a thing to make one bless 
one’s self. 

Martin Luther —His handwriting 
was firm and legible, though not very 
equal nor very straight. Martin had 
strong passions, as well as strong rea- 
sons for what he did. 

Sir Thomas Moore—By no means 
displayed the calm firmness he possessed 
—the lines crooked and tumbling down 
hill. | 

Rubens—Manly, bold, and with a 
careless ease and clearness denoting 
mastery of hand. 

Lord Bacon—Very like an elegant 
modern short hand. Clear, neat, and 
regular. The signature involved with 
broken lines, as if a fly had struggled 
and died in a spider’s web. 

Voltaire—Very clear, regular, stea- 
dy, and straight; evidently not written 
rapidly, but with a continuous ease, 
which might go on writing book after 
book in just the same way. | 

Oliver Cromwell—Large, bold, 
ble, steady, sharp, and straight. The 
signature made of halberts and pointed 


palisades. 
Prince de Conde—Not at all in ac- 
cordance with the strong expression | 


and buffalo features of his face. 

Charlotte Corday—Firm, clear, stea- 
dy, but not without emotion. : 

Cuvier—Very like the writing of 
Charlotte Corday, but not so strong and 
compact. 
1p, Danton—Wilful, daring, without me- 
thod or care. 

George IV.—Not at all the very 
gentlemanly hand most people would 
expect—rather like a housemaid. — 

Pope—Very bad, small, full of inde- 
cision; a very hedge-row of corrections. 

Cardinal Woolsey—A good hand, 
disturbed only by nervous energy and 
self-will. 

Porson— Correct and steady: the 
reverse of his personal appearance and 
habits: 

Shakspeare—A very bad hand in- 
deed, confused, crowded, crowded in 
the lines, and scarcely legible. 

Napoleon—Still more illegible. No 
letters formed at all; the signature a 
mere hasty ‘‘scrimmage’’ with the pen. 


NAPOLEON A MYTH. 

An English writer, to illustrate the 
absurdity of Strauss’s method of rea- 
soning in regard to the New Testa- 
ment, attempts to show that Napoleon 
was not a real person, but a myth, 
meaning ‘“‘the godless revolution.” 

‘‘No answers to the Greek negative 
né, the Latin ne or non, the English 
no, the German nein. il, as ever 
one knows, is the name of God: Noel, 
therefore, is the same as atheos, god- 
less. Opan actually occurs as the 
name of a wheel in Evekiel, in Exodus 
xiv. 25, and many other places. In its 
contracted form it denotes a period or re- 
volution of time. ‘It{s impossible,’ says 
Dr. Newlight, ‘to resist these little ob- 
vious, but on that account more striking 
evidences of the antiquity of the docu- 
ment. The framers of the story of : 
Napoleon were aware of the true ety- | 
mology of es Hence they re- 
present a great literary bugbear (Lord 
Byron) as signing his name Noel By- 
ron, just as Shelley is said to have 
written atheos after his name in the 
album at Chamouni.’”’ 


Daring Act of Roman Banditti. 

The following are the particulars of 
an extraordinary event, referred to by 
the London Times correspondent, which 
illustrates the sad moral condition of 
things in Italy: 


Rome, Jan. 81. 

On the 25th of this month, the the- 
atrical corps of Forlini-Popoli was play- 
ing the Death of Cesar.  Forlini- 
Popoli is a small town of about four 
thousand inhabitants, enclosed by a 
high wall, entered by two gates, and 
scarcely three miles from the town of 
Forli, of which it is a kind of sub- 
urb. 

The first act of the piece had termi- 
nated, and the curtain had just fallen, 
when suddenly it rose and disclosed,— 
instead of the actors, who had iisap- 
peared,—ten brigands of the band del 
Passatore, who, armed with muskets 
and carbines, levelled them so «s to 
command the entire range of the pit 
and boxes. At the same moment, 
another party, consisting of thirty bri- 
gands, made their appearance on the 
floor of the house, the issues of which 
were guarded, and, armed with sabres 
and pistols, menaced the spectators. A 
moment of stupor, during which no one 
dared move, elapsed, when the chief of 
the brigands advanced to the foot-lights, 
and, exhibiting the keys of the two 
gates of the town, said:—“ Gentlemen, 
you see by these that you aredentirey 
In our power: any resistance on your 
part would lead to disasters which I 


YTERIAN. 
posed to have been about three or four | 
hundred. It is probable that they 

were in league with some of the inhabi- 

tants. However this may be, private 

houses and public treasures have all 

been plundered, with the exception of 

the Monte de Piete, the fastening of 

which resisted all the attempts made to 

break it. 


— 


A MERMAID. 


A Glasgow paper relates that in the 
hyperborean village of Shieldaig, on 
the western shores of Scotland, a lad 
appeared the other morning whose visit 
is likely to throw the sea serpent into 
the shade. A number of women had 
risen pretty early, as their custom is, 
to go for fuel to the Gascon, when the 
attention of one was attracted by a 
number of seamews which were hover- 
ing and screaming near the church. 
On a further inspection, she discovered 
a lady sitting on the rock, with a comb 
and glass vi, hand, singing one of 
her madrigals in a plaintive voice, and 
duly pointed her out to the others, who 
all maintain that they saw the strange 
apparition. The probability is that 
this mermaid was one of the Razaay 
white seals, which are known to sit fre- 
quently on rocks during night, utter- 
ing plaintive sounds; but so supersti- 
tious are the fishers that not a single 
boat has put to sea since. 


ol 


GOOD BREEDING. 


_ The following anecdote is related by 
Mr. Walker in his amusing and instruc- 
tive publication, “The Original,’ as 
affording a fine instance of the value of 
good breeding or politeness, even in 
circumstances where it could not be ex- 
pected to produce any personal advan- 
tage: 
“An Englishman making the grand 
tour towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when travellers were more objects 
of attention than at present, on arriv- 
ing at Turin sauntered out to see the 
place. He happened to meet a regi- 


ment of infantry returning from the 


parade, and taking a position to see it 
pass, a young captain, evidently desi- 
rous to make adisplay before the stran- 
ger, in crossing one of the numerous 
water courses with which the city is 
intersected, missed his footing, and in 
trying to save himself, lost his hat. 
The exhibition was truly unfortunate; 


{ the spectators laughed, and looked at 


the Englishman, expecting him to laugh 
too. On the contrary, he not only re- 
tained his composure, but promptly 
advanced to where the hat had rolled, 
and taking it up, presented it with an 
air of unaffected kindness to its owner. 
The officer received it with a blush of 
surprise and gratitude, and hurried to 
rejoin his company. There was a mur- 
mur of surprise, and the stranger 
passed on. Though the scene of a mo- 
ment, and without a-word spoken, it 
touched every heart—not with admira- 
tion for a mere display of politeness, 
but with a warmer feeling for a proof 
of that true charity “‘which never fail- 

th.” On the regiment being dis- 
‘missed, the captain, whe was a young 
man of consideration, in glowing terms 
related the circumstance to: his colonel. 
The colonel immediately mentioned it 
to the general in command; and when 
the Englishman returned to his hotel, 
he found an aid-de-camp waiting to re- 
quest his company to dinner at head- 
quarters. In the evening he was car- 
ried to court—at that time, as Lord 
Chesterfield tells us, the most brilliant 
court in Europe—and was received 
with particular attention. Of course, 
during his stay at Turin, he was invi- 
ted every where; and on his departure 
he was loaded with letters of introduc- 
tion to the different States of Italy. 
Thus a private gentleman of moderate 
means, by a graceful impulse of Chris- 
tian feeling, was enabled to travel 
through a foreign country, then of the 
highest interest for its society, as well 
as for the charms it still possesses, 
with more real distinction and advan- 
tage than can ever be derived from the 
mere circumstances of birth and for- 
tune, even the most splendid.” 


MORALS IN NEW MEXICO. 


A correspondent writes from Santa 
Fe to the National Era a not very en- 
couraging account of the people in this 
new territory. After referring to sev- 
eral atrocious murders, he continues: 


Such scenes of violence and blood- 
shed must continue to be frequent here 
till some salutary restraint of law can 
be thrown over this community. It is 
needless to say that such tragedies sel- 
dom, if ever, occur out of the precincts 
of the gambling “ hells’ and fandango 
rooms. Tens of thousands, or even 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
annually swallgved up in these mael- 
stroms of di tion and ruin; and the 
almost beggared victims leave for Calli- 
fornia to recruit their broken-down for- 
tunes. One man came out here last 
spring in charge of a train belonging to 
Judge Brown of Missouri, threw him- 


should be the first to deplore, but} self into the stream of dissipation, and 


which it depends on yot to avert. 
Listen, then, to what I have to say. 
Iam about to call out the names of. 


several among you: as I pronounce 
name, let him who bears it step 
from his box, and repair to his hous 
in company with one er two of m: 
friends, who will assist him to brin; 
hither all his hoards, and that without. 
defrauding us of a porpetto.” This 
said, the orator displayed a paper, and 
commenced reading the fatal roll. 
Submission was inevitable. A dozen 
carbineers formed the sole police of 
Forlini-Popoli. Six of these were in 
the theatre, and had been gagged by 
the brigands. The six others, sur- 
prised in their guard-house, had ven- 
tured a vain resistance. The burgo- 
master was the first victim. 

Some time was, of course, required 
for this operation, which did not termi- 
nate before a quarter to twelve. It 
was probably to shorten the agony of 
the pit and boxes that two brigands 


went from spectator to’sfiectator, col- 


lecting hatsful of watches, purses, 
chains, rings, and even umbrellas. 
When the harvest was gathered, and 
the booty had been heaped up on the 
stage, the brigands allowed the curtain 
to: fall, and quietly withdrew, carrying 
all with them. The money thus ob- 
tained amounted to 7000 Roman pias- 
tres, or about 40,000 francs, and the 


bijoux, objects of art, &c., to double | 


that sum. 

_ The next day an Austrian detach- 
ment set out in pursuit of the band, 
which probably had dispersed by that 
time in the mountains, or passed the 


Tuscan frontier. .Their number is sup- 


was soon borne upon the rocks and 
ruined. He sold the goods he had in 
charge, converted all he could into 
ready money, gambled it away in a few 
nights, and then left for California, 
leaving his employer minus some ten 
thousand dollars. 

_ Drunkenness is also very prevalent 
here among both sexes, (this will apply 
to the Mexican females,) and among the 
Mexican women prostitution is almost 
universal. It is painful to see to what 
a profound depth of degradation human 
nature can sink itself when left to the 
freedom of itsown will. Where woman 
is so sunken and debased, we are apt 
to think there is nothing redeeming, 
and we instinctively inquire, “‘ Can any 
good come out of Nazareth?” But 
here, as of old, the answer may appro- 
priately be given, ‘‘Come and see.” 
The little I have seen of these people 
has convinced me that they have — 
redeeming traits of character, with all 
their debasement. There is a natural 
ease and gracefulness of deportment 
strangély blended with filthy rags and 
marks of deepest abjection. In their 
extreme urbanity, this people are only 
equalled by the French, and far tran- 
scead our own American population in 
the States. They are sympathetic and 
impulsive in their feelings, and in this 
lies the element of their ruin. In short, 
if this people could be Americanized, 
and receive the polish and refinement 
of education and civilization, and above 
ll, the chastening, purifying influences 
of our holy religion, they would become 
a most interesting part of our popula- 
tion. 

Can the work of reformation be ac- 


complished? I believe it can, if the 
roper influences can be brought to 
ete for its consummation. Those in- 
fluences must be American, snd -the 
must be sanctified. ll, or nearly all, 
the influences hitherto brought to bear 
upon this community, (whether Ameri- 
can or otherwise,) instead of being re- 
formatory, have been of a corrupting 
and debasing character. Even those 
who have been the spiritual fathers and 
uides (Romish priests) have themselves 
ed the way, and shown themselves the 
most notorious examples of profligacy 
and licentiousness. 


THE MIRACLE MAOHINE. 

An English paper gives the following 
recipe for the manufacture of blessing 
saints. We should like to knowif Pius 
IX. has a monopoly of this business. 
At any rate, the Archbishop of New 
York might set up a miracle machine 
after the model here indicated, without 
infringing the European patent: 

‘Take an oil painting of a wounded 
man, cover the back of the canvass 
with pitch, cut out @ portion of the lat- 
ter immediately behind the part depic- 
ted as a wound, pierce the canvass at 
that part with several stabs of a cob- 
bler’s awl, from back to front, place in 
the opening made by the removed pitch 
a piece of sponge saturated with blood 
thinned with water, cover the opening 
with a plug of pitch, the applica of 
a hot iron removing the appearance of 
a seam round the plug. The ‘miracle’ 
may now be worked by gentle pressure 
either from behind or in front of the 
pictured wound, which, squeezing the 
sponge, causes the bloody liquid to exude 
though the holes made by the cobbler’s 
awl, and trickle out in the most natu- 
ral and surprising manner, to the edifi- 
cation of all beholders. This ‘miracle’ 
is capable of being produced by other 
means, but upon the same principle. 
The application of a white handkerchief 
to the wound, and with some pressure, 
oy assist in establishing the ‘mira- 
c 9? 


— 


‘Tis but Winter Weather, Men. 


’Tis but winter weather, men— 
Only winter weather ; 

Darkens earth a little while, 

Robs the gardens of their smile, 
Calls the clouds together. 


Blow the east winds cold and keen? 
Is the snow long lying ? 
Ah! but see, the crocus springs, 
Golden gorse, and such-like things, 
Saying, “ Winter’s dying !” 


Very soon the spring will come, 
Birds and flowers bringing ; 

Very soon the trees be clad 

In the vestments that they had 
When the birds were singing. 


Every day hath more of light, 
Each eve less of darkness ; 

Soon will come upon the trees, 

Standing naked in the breeze, 
Leaves to hide their starkness. 


And our hearts, shall they be sad 
When the care-cloud loometh ? 

Banish hope to wed despair, 

Turn from gladness every where, 
That the storm-wind cometh? 


’Tis but winter weather, men— 
Only winter weather ; 

Winter for the heart and earth— 

Hope and spring will soon have birth— 
Blossoms then we’ll gather. 


NAPOLEON’S ECONOMY. 


From a book by Lord Holland, enti- 
tled Foreign Reminiscences, just pub- 
lished in London, is taken the subjoin- 
ed account of Napoleon’s fondness for 
detail, and artifice in saving: 


Nothing could exceed the order and 
regularity with which his household, 
both as Consul and Emperor, was con- 
ducted. The great things he accom- 
plished, and the savings he made, with- 
out even the imputation of avarice or 
meanness, with the sum comparatively 
inconsiderable of fifteen millions of 
francs a year, are marvellous, and ex- 
pose his successors, and indeed all Eu- 
ropean princes, to the reproach of ne- 
gligence or incapacity.. In this branch 
of his government, he owed much to 
Duroc. It is said that they often 
visited the markets of Paris (les halles) 
dressed in plain clothes, and early in 
the morning. When any great ac- 
counts were to be submitted to the Em- 
peror, Duroc would apprise him in 
secret of some of the minutest details. 
By an adroit allusion to them or a care- 
less remark on the points upon which 
he had received such recent and accu- 
rate information, Napoleon contrived 
to impress his audience with a notion 
that the master’s eye was every where. 
For instance, when the Tuilleries were 
furnished, the upholsterer’s charges, 
though not very exorbitant, were sus- 
pected by the Emperor to be higher 
than the usual profit of that trade 
would have warranted. He suddenly 
asked some minister, who was with him, 
how much the egg at the end of the 
bell-rope should cost? ‘‘J’ignore,” was 
the answer. ‘‘Eh bien! nous verrons,”’ 
said he, and then cut off the ivory han- 
dle, called for a valet, and bidding him 
dress himself in plain and ordinary 
clothes, and neither divulge his imme- 
diate commission or general employ- 
ment to any living soul, directed him 
to inquire the price of such articles at 
several shops in Paris, and to order a 
dozen as for himself. They were one- 
third less dear than those furnished to 
the palace. The Emperor, inferring 
that the same advantage had been taken 
in the other articles, struck a third off 
the whole charge, and directed the 
tradesman to be informed that it was 
done at his express command, because 
on inspection, he had himself discovered 
the charges to be by one-third too ex- 
orbitant. 
height of his glory, he visited Caen, 
with the Empress Maria Louisa, and a 
train of crowned heads and princes, his 
old friend, M. Mechin, the Prefect, 
aware of his taste for detail, waited 
upon him with five statistical tables of 
the expenditure, revenue, prices, pro- 
duce, and commerce of the department. 
‘“<C’est bon,” said he, when he received 
them the evening of his arrival, “vous 
et moi nous ferons bien de l’esprit sur 


tout cela demain au Conseil.’”’ Accord-. 


ingly, he astonished all the leading pro- 
prietors of the department at the meetin 
next day, by his minute knowledge o 
the prices of good and bad cider, and of 
the produce and other circumstances of 
the various districts of the department. 


When afterward, in the 


| establishment in the city. 


Even the royalist gentry were impress- 
ed with a respect for his person, which 
titude for. the restitution of their 
ands had failed to inspire, and which, 
it must be acknowledged, the first faint 
hope of vengeance against their ene- 
mies entirely obliterated in almost every 
member of that intolerant faction. 
Other gr have shown an equal 
fondness for minute details with a 
leon, but here is the difference. 
use they made of their knowledge was 
to torment their inferiors and wea 
their company; the purpose to whi 
Napoleon applied it was to confine the 
expenses of the State to the objects and 
interests of the community. 


AMES R. WEBB, GR 

DEALER—91 South Bighah Wat 
Philadelphi for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Cofftes ; Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jame; Vanilla, Ginger; 4 Yenn 
Syrupe; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Homi Spanieh 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of 
Flour always'on hand. Sap Bago, Detch, and Tis 
tation English Cheese, with a genera! assortment of 


Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 


COMPANION TO D*AUBIGNE” MA- 
A TION.—History of the of 
elice fe 
an accurate an t translation of | 
invaluable work, which will 
month of March. E, WALKER, Publisher 
feb 15—6t No. 314 Fulton street, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


W asHineton.—An old rait of General 
Washington has been unea by somebody in 
Boston and a book published giving its history, 
and documentary proof of its correetness, 
Prefaced to this is an engraving of the portrait, 
taken from the original drawing, as the illu 
trious subject of it appeared, when reviewing 
the Continental army in 1776, on Boston Com- 
mon. The painter was a young Bostonian, by 
the name of Fullerton, an artist of much talent, 
and he dying young, it remained in the 
family ever since it was taken. It has been 
pronounced by those who have seen it, and pre- 
serve a vivid remembrance of,the features of 
Washington, to be a remarkably faithful like- 
ness, and the Boston Transcript givea an in- 
teresting list of the names of citizens who have 
seen the portrait, and have borne testimony to 
its accuracy.— New York Express. 


Microscopic View oF THE OF AN 
OyvsTeR examined by the micros 
cope, the exterior of an oyster shell will be 
found a large continent, as it may be called, to 
millions of minute insects that wander in the 
largest liberty over its surface. Each of these 
insects is the owner of a house or cavern, 
which it forms by burrowing in the solid shell. 
Besides these minute members of the animal 
kingdom, the vegetable tribes are represented 
by a luxuriant growth of plants springing up 
over the entire shell. e of every va- 
riety of form and colou sist of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers of beautiful des- 
cription. In order to exammeé them properly, 
the shell should be placed in a glass of clear 
salt water. 


Tue AppRentics.—A glover’s 
apprentice in Edinburgh, once resolved: to qual- 
ify himself for a higher profession. The rela- 
tion with whom he lived was very poor, and 
could not afford a candle at night; and as it wae 
only after shop-hours that this young man had 
leisure, he had no alternative but to go into the 
street at night, and plant himself, with his book, 
near a shop-window, the lights of which enabled 
him to read it; and when they were put out, he 
used to climb a ey ey holding on with one 
hand, while he held his book with the other, 
That person lived to be one of the greatest 
oriental scholars in the world, and the first book 
in Arabic, printed in Scotland, was his produc- 
tion. 


Spinsters.—Formerly it was a maxim, that 
a young woman should never be married until 
she had spun herself a full set of linen. Hence 
all unmarried women have been called spinsters; 
an appellation they still retain in certain deeds 


and law proceedings, though many are not en- { 


titled to it. 


Tue Fires oF THE Eartu.—In a lecture de- 
livered in New York recently, Professor Silli- 
man treated of the structure of the globe and 
the internal fires of the earth. He said that for 
a space extending over one-third of the earth a 
voleanic chain could be traced from Mount 
Hecla in Iceland, over Scandinavia, through 
Great Britain, on the courses of the Rhine and 
Rhone, through the Mediterranean Islands, the 
southern part of Asia, along the islands of Su- 
matra and Java, and up tothe northwestern part 
of the Continent of America, and thence to the 
Volcanic Islandsof Lower California, Mexico, and 
along the coast of South America to the Ant- 
arctic zone, as last discovered by Capt Wilkes. 
[Capt. Wilkes, it was said, had just received an 
elegant gold medal from the British Govern- 
nent, as an acknowledgment that he was the 
true discoverer of a disputed continent, from 
which he saw the volcanic fires bursting from a 
land of ice and snow, and pouring its Java down 
the eternal barriers of the frozen mountains. ] 
The hot springs and artesian wells were also 
offered as proofs of the truth of the theory 
advanced. It was argued, too, that the coun- 
tries of Sweden and Norway were gradually 
rising, in consequence of this 
tion, and not that the waters of the Baltic 
had fallen, as some had argued. Examples 
were cited, in the Southern part of Italy, where 
the land had once fallen and risen again in con- 
sequence of the volcanic action of the earth, 


Wuat THE Lapies po in Lima.—It is no 


| uncommon sight to see a pretty, delicate looking 


Limanese lady purchasing in the open segar- 
booths vigorous segars, such as would stagger 
the nerves of some of our male smokers. And 
they smoke them, too. The ladies do not go 
about the street smoking, but like knowing 
smokers, take a quiet puff at home; while the 
more common women may be seen blowing at 
enormous segars as they walk about the streets. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Old Red Sand- 
stone, or New Walks in an Old Field. By 
Hugh Miller. 12mo. 

Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of 
Peter, by John Brown, D.D. 8vo. 

Lavengro; the Scholar, the Gipsey, and the 
Priest, by George Borrow, author of the * Bible in 
Spain.?? 12mo. 

Foreign Reminiscences, by Lord Holland, edited 
by his son. 12mo. | 

The Bruised Reed and Smoking Flax. To which 
is added a Description of Christ. By Richard Sibbes, 
D.D. 18mo. 

The Three Last Things; or Death, Judgment, and 
Eternity, by the Rev. John Hambleton. 18mo. 

My Own Book, or Select Narratives and Instruc- 
tions, suitable for Youth. Illustrated, square 16mo. 

Jane Bouverie, or Prosperity and Adversity, by 
Miss Sinclair, author of Modern Accomplishments. 

A Pastor’s Sketches, by the Rev. Dr. Spencer. 
Fifth edition. 

A New Life of Hannah More, or Life in Hall and 
Cottage, by Mrs. Knight. 

_ Reveries of a Bachelor, a Book of the Heart, by 
Ik. Marvel. Sixth edition. 12mo. 

The Soldier of the Cross, by the Rev. Dr. Ley- 
burn. Second edition. 

The Closing Scene, or Infidelity and Christianity 
Contrasted in the last hours of Remarkable Persons. 

The Broken Bud, or Reminiscences of a Bereaved 
Mother. 

For sale at low prices, by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Siath, 
mar 1—3t Philadelphia. 


JUST RECEIVED.—A beautiful lot of Booka, 
many of which are valuable English Publica- 
tions, beautifully illustrated. Works in Theology, 
of History, Travels, Books for Children, and many 
valuable and interesting Religious Books. All of 
which are now ready for examination, and will be 
sold cheap. Many of the above lot are valuable Med- 
ical Works, English and American editions. Always 
on hand one of the largest assorted stocks of Medi- 
cal books in the city including all the most approved 
and Standard Works, English and American edi- 
tions, at a very small advance from net cost. All 
new books received as soon as published, and for 
sale at a small advance, wholesale and retail, by 
A. P. BURT, 
No. 7 Baltimore street, near the Bridge, Baltimore, 
mar 1—3t Maryland. 


O TEACHERS.—Wanted, a Principal for a new 
Institution, to be opened on the Ist of May 
next. The said Institution has been erected on a 
large and magnificent scale, and is capable of ac- 
commodating 150 or more Scholars. It is situated 
45 miles above New York, and may be reached in 
three hours, by Railroad from that city. In point 
of loeation it is unsurpassed. To a Presbyterian 
Teacher of experience and reputation it will be 
leased on very low terms. For further particulars 
apply (post paid) to L. G. H. at the Office of this 
paper, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 1—2t* - 


IFE OF DR. GREEN.—The Life of Ashbel 
Green, V. D. M., begun to be written by him- 
self in his eighty-second year, and continued to 
his eighty-fourth. Prepared for the press, at the 
author’s request, by Jos. H. Jones, D.D., Pastor 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; 
pp. 626, 8vo, with a portrait. Price, in full sheep 
or cloth, $1.35; to clergymen, of all denomina- 
tions, $1.08. This is one of the most interesting 
autobiographical works published within the present 
century. Its details of religious experience, and 
records of passing events of a most eventful 
riod, render it equally acceptable to the Christian 
and the American patriot. 

BLianxk Forms.—The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication have prepared blank forms of Reports ot 
Churches to Presbytery, according to the form pre- 
scribed by the last Assembly. Price, three cents a 
sheet, containing two copies. 

For sale at the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
No. 265 Chestnut street. : 

JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


mar 1—3t 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.— Jonn 
D. Eaan, Plain and Ornamental Book- Binder 
and Leather Gilder, North-West corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets, up stairs. [3°25 per cent saved, 
and sometimes more to those patronising this estab- 
lishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books of En- 
gravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios and Mu- 
sic, bound with great care and strength, in plain 
and elegant styles. ’ 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 


sep l4—ly. | 


GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Davip 


Prasz, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and Black 
Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, yra 
and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Braa , 
Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester and Phila- 
delphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Barrelsand Half 
Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and Pine Apple 

Preserved Gi Jellies, White in 
the Comb, Corn Starc for Puddings, Farina for 
Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, Philadelpbis Syrup, 
French and Spanish Olives, Pickles, Ketchups 
Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Ginger, Pine Apple, and 
Strawberry Syrups, &e. Goode 
sent to Railroad 


South-west certier of 8i 
th and Areh Phila- 


e 
HF RY’S COMMENTARY. —Six 
vor €10.—Recommended by the 
Protestant Denominations. Ban 
weit, No, 293 Market street, Philadel 
have just a new edition of 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will net be 
found in the one now offered to the public, oe 
The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. : 
Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
very Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged — in various styles of binding. — 
Also, the Presbyterian Con of Faith. 
OF Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


WANTED.—A Physician, at 
4 presenta resident in one of the largest Hospitals 
in the United States, wishes to establish himself 
a in some locality, where he can have a 
ucrative practice. Any of the readers of the Pree 
byterian, having a knowledge of a desirable open- 
ing, will confer a favour by addressing him imme- 
diately, giving full particulars. The best of refer- 
ence will be given, Address Dr. F. Box 6508, 
mar I—2t 


FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Harrs 
VILLE, Bucxs County, 
Summer Session of this Institution will commence 
on the first Wednesday in May. Terms, per See 
sion, Boarding, $55. Tuition, in all the English 
Branches, $12.50. Ancient or Modern Languages, 
$10. Music, with use of Piano, $20, Washing, 
30 cts. per dozen. 

REFERENCES. — Rev. J. W. Alexander, D. D., 
Princeton, New Jersey; Rev. David Magie, D.D. Eli 
zabethtown, New Jersey; Rev. P. O. Studdiford, D.D. 
Lambertsville, New Jersey; Rev. J. H. Jones, D. D.. 
and J. B. Mitchell, Esq., Philadelphia; Rev. J.C. 


Backus, D.D., Baltimore ; Hon. W. C. Rives, Vir | 


ginia; Hon. J. L. Orr, Anderson Court House, 
South Carolina. 

Persons wishing to obtain further information, or 
to secure places in the School, will please apply to 
either of the Principals— | 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 

Mrs. H. T. McELROY, 


EW BOOK STORE.—Anson D. F. Ranwpotrx 
has just opened at No. 669 Broadway, opposite 

Bond street, New York, an entirely new and care- 
ney selected stock of Theological, Standard, and 
Children’s books, with a full assortment of English 
and American Stationery. 
Residents up town will find at this Establishment 
the publications of Robert Carter & Brothers, 
Charles Scribner, M. W. Dodd, M. H. Newman & 
Co., Stanford & Swords, Appleton & Co., Gould & 
Lincoln, Ticknor & Co., Lindsay & Blakiston, and 


other Publishers in the departments of Religious and ° 


Standard Literature, with the books of the American 
Sunday School Union and American Tract Society 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Evangeli 
Knowledge Society, &c., all at dowa town pric 


Also a stock of plain and elegant Bibles and Prayer ~ 


Books, and the Psalms and Hymns of the various 
denominations. New Publications received as soon 
‘as issued; Orders received for School Books. 

feb 22—3t | 


NEW LIFE OF LUTHER Lire or Loy 
.\ THER, with special reference to its earlier 
riods, and the opening scenes of the Reformation, 
By Barnas Sears, D.D. 
From the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Re 
tiew.—There is certainly not in our language, if in- 
deed in any other, a compendious Lifé of Luther 
which is so truly founded on original autlorities ae 
this. This is, so far as we remember, the most eler 
gant typographical product of the Sunday-school 
press, being adorned with steel engravings, besides 
more than twenty vignettes and other illustrations 
in the letter-press. The portrait of Luther is the 
most agreeable we have ever seen. Those of hig 
wife and of Melancthon are little less’ so; both a 
r to be from plates executed in Germany. The 
interior of Luther’s chamber is worthy of being 
purchased separately. Then we have, from an au- 
thentic source, views of the Augusteum, or Uni- 
versity, showing Melancthon’s house; Luther’s old 
monastery; the parochial church of Wittenberg; 
the castle of Wartburg, and the Reformer’s famous 


seal. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and No. 147 
22-—3t Nassau street, New York. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 


PANY OF NEW YORK—Ner Accumuta- 
Fonp, $1,200,000—No. 35 Wall street, New 


York | 

Trustees.—J B. Collins, William J. Hyslop, 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick S. Winston, C. W. Fa, 
ber, John P. Yelverton, Theodore Sedgwick, Stacy 
B. Collins, John H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam- 


{ uel M. Cornell, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, John V. 


L. Pruyn, George R. Clark, Charles Ely, John C. 
Cruger, Abrahain Bininger, Alfred Pell, Moses H, 
Grinnell, Alfred Edwards, William Betts, Joseph 
Blunt, Isaac G. Pearson, Henry Wells, William 
Moore, Charles King, Jonathan Miller, . . A. Com. 
stock, Robert James Chambers, 

Tuckerman, John M. Stuart, William J. Bunker, 


Nathanicl Hayden, Francis 8S, 
Wadsworth. 
B. Cottins, President. 


I. Asaatr, Secretary, Gitt, Actuary. 

Minturn Post, M.D... Medical who at. 
tends the Office daily from 11 to 124 o'clock. 

J. C. Gosrz, Medical Examiner, Newark, 
New Jersey. nov 23—ly — 


CHEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE— 
_ No. 36 North Sizth Street, Philadelphia —The 
present collection embraces many scarce works, 
among which we name the following :—Bloomfield’s 
Critical Digest, 8 vols. London edition. Michaelis 
on the Laws of Moses, 4 vols. London edition. 


Poole’s Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. folie, London - 


edition. The Whole Works of John Flavel, 2 vols. 
folio; another copy 6 vols. 8vo. The Whole 
Works of John Howe, 8 vols. 8vo. The Whole 
Works of ee and Ebenezer Erskine. Brightman 


on the Apocalypse. Shuckford’s Connection of 


cred and Profane History. Lightfoot’s Complete — 


Works, 10 vols. 8vo. Gurnall’s Christian Armour. 
Witherspoon’s Works, 4 vols. Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses. Faber’s Mysteries of the Cabin. 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
Dealers in New and Second Hand Books. 
Xr Books Imported to order from England or Ger- 
many. jan 25—3t 


URE WINE FOR SACRAMENTAL USE 

AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES.—To meet 

the difficulty stated to exist with regard to pro- 

curing suitable Wines for the above purposes, the 
subscriber has made arrangements for supplyi 

pure and genuine Wines in any quantity eb ' 

and at the lowest prices, The description suited foe 


the “ Communion” is Madeira or Malmeey, the latter ~ 
is sweet, the former is not—but both are equally free 


from brandy. For medicinal purposes Port, She 
Madeira, Claret, and Hock is best steel The 
wine for Sacramental use is $2 per gallon, or $6 per 
dozen. The other wines vary‘in price according te 
quality and age, $2 to $6 per gallon, and $6 to $15 
per dozen. The smallest quantity of Wine can be 
sent with perfect a and _ part of the Union. 


Importer of Forsign Wines, Meta Well 
mporter of Foreign Wines, No 10 Wall str ‘ 
ap 20—ly New York. ” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN; 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, South side, First “~ 


Bookstore above Sixth, P and 
‘No. 985 Broadway, New York, : 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


_ TERMS.—Three Dollars per ann able in 
six months, or Tico Dollars and Fifty Conte if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
_ No'subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who.do not. give express ne» 


tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 centa For 


to be 


tion of do. 38 cents, Payments for. 


§ lings, or lean, first, insertion, 50 cents; each repatic 
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